MONTHLY PAPER OF 


TRY — 
NEXT? 


Wage Controls 
Cutbacks 
Rising Unemployment 


immigration Vial Viv 


More Hand-Outs to Corporations 


On November 23, the Ontario government handed $250 million — 
to the corporations of this province — in the form of tax exemp- 
tions 

In its budget for 1977, the provincial government has cancelled 
a scheduled sales tax, thus diverting $170 million back to corpora- 
tions over the next year. On top of that, the government plans to 
extend its ‘‘fast-write off’ tax for manufacturing and processing 
companies. That will provide these firms with an extra $80 mill- 
ion next year. 

At a time when social services are being slashed, hospitals 
closed and jobs lost, the government of this province caters to the 
interests of big business witha gift of $250 million. 


Rising Unemployment 


The October unemployment rate hit the highest level in 15 
years — 7.6 per cent of the work force. And, according to a secret 
government forecast, it is going to continue to rise to a level of 8 
per cent over the next eight months. 

The hardest hit by this rising unemployment are young people 
under 25 and married women, the least protected in this society. 


immigration Clampdown 


The federal government has just introduced a new Immigration 
Act which will lead to police-like surveillance of all new immig- 
rants. The Act will allow the government to set quotas on the 
number of immigrants each year. And it will allow the govern- 
ment to tell immigrants where they must live. The government 
will be able to direct immigrants away from large cities, where 
most ethnic communities are ENOS IOWO remote areas suf- 
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higher — this at the same time as wages and sociai services are being slashed. 


fering labour shortages. And it will allow the government to con- 
duct poe e searches for immigrants who do not live where 
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Permanent Wage Controls? 


Finance Minister Donald Macdonald announced recently that 
he favours permanent wage controls in the public sector after the 
federal government’s Anti-Inflation law expires. Worse, the con- 
cept of permanent wage controls for all workers has recently been 
discussed by trade union leaders in their campaign for “*tripar- 
tism™° — joint business-government-labour direction of the 
economy. 

United Steelworkers representative Stewart Cooke, echoing 
the sentiment of the leadership of the Canadian Labour Contress, 
stated in November that the labour movement would accept 
economic limitations if CLC top officials were given some say in 
economic policy. 


One Solution — Socialism 


All these attacks on the basic rights and freedoms of working 
people are the response of the capitalist class to the deepening 
world-wide economic crisis. As the economic situation worsens, 
the ruling class will be driven to more and more attacks on the 
rights and living standards of the working class in order to boost 
corporate profits. 

There is only one solution to this lunacy. That is to replace this 
irrational system dominated by the pursuit of corporate profit 
with a system based on producing and distributing the wealth of 
society in order to satisfy basic human needs — the right to work, 


to live a decent and secure life, and to control the society in which 


we live. 
Build a Rank and File Movement! 


But socialism will not be achieved overnight. It will be 
achieved by building a mass working class movement to change 


society. Such a movement will be built by fighting every attack | 


the ruling class makes on the masses of working people. 

And since the trade union officials have shown that they will 
not launch these fights, the rank and file will have to be organized 
to wage these battles. That means building a movement of rank 
and file workers in the trade unions. A movement which will turn 
the unions back into what they were meant to be — fighting in- 
struments of workers against the employers and their govern- 
ment. 
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REED LAND DEAL 


for 


Native Peoples 


THE ONTARIO government 
committing cultural genocide. 


Death Warrant 


region have taken a stand against 


In the northwestern corner of 
Ontario, the last remaining stand 
of virgin forest in the entire pro- 
vince has been offered by the 


the combined power of Reed In- 
ternational, and the Ontario gov- 
ernment. 


NATIVE RIGHTS 


Davis government 


multi-national corporation — Reed 
Paper. 


Native peoples demonstrate at Queen’s Park to protest mercury 


poisoning. 


THE CITIZENS’ COALITION 
` is at it again. This time their 
target is federal civil ser- 
vants. They are trying to 
convince us that civil ser- 
vants should not receive in- 


dexed pensions. They’ve 
made their case in a big way 
— a full two page ad in The 
Globe and Mail on November 


5. 


Such ads are typical of what 
they’ve been running for the past 
two and a half years. These ads are 
often full-page size with a large 
“OUCH” printed followed by at- 
tacks on various groups of public 
sector workers. 

The last big campaign they 


to a huge 


The Native Indians of that 


That battle is the last chapter of 
a long story of greed, destruction 


and murders against the homeland 
and culture. the entire means of 
life, for a race of people. 

Since at least 1974, Reed has 
had its profit-seeking eye on the 
area north of Kenora. Reed wants 
to set up a pulp mill in the Red 
Lake-Ear Falls district, and to 
clear-cut an area of forest of stag- 
gering dimension: 19,000 square 
miles in all, equal in size to the en- 
tire province of Nova Scotia. 


FATAL POLLUTION 


The government wants them in 
there, too. It has no concern for the 


fact that the land being offered to. 


Reed is the life support and home of 
more than 30 Cree and Ojibway 
communities. Until now, these peo- 
ple have been following their tradi- 
tional way of life, closely tied to the 
land they are a part of. When the 
agreement with Reed is formalized 
it will be a death warrant for these 


people. 
Throughout our history, the 


forces of capitalism have come 
into contact with the native way of 
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Reed Paper makes no attempt to control lethal mercury waste. 


life. Sometimes the native people 
gave way without. a struggle; 
sometimes they fought heroically 
to defend their rights. They have 
always been defeated in the end. 

The same pattern continues in 
the present. Reed’s record is con- 
sistent with the policies and ac- 
tions of any industrialist moving 
into an undeveloped area. 

The pulp and paper mill in Dry- 
den, 
employment in the area, is also the 
source of deadly poisoning in the 
Grassy Narrows and White Dog 
reserve areas. From the dumping 
of chemical effluent into the rivers, 
the fish, a staple diet for the native 
peoples of this region, is contimi- 


large, itll cause bright people to 
leave Canada.*’ Presumably, these 
bright people are people like him- 
self! 


PROFITS 


The profit motive, claims Mr. 
Brown, isn't given enough public- 
ity these days. He has said, 
‘Young people should be taught 
that the more successful business 
is, we all should rejoice.” 

He says the Coalition doesn't 
represent any particular class al- 
though he suspects, **There aren't 
many NDP’s in there.” 

Contrary to Mr. Brown’s claim, 
the Citizens’ Coalition does rep- 
resent a particular class — the rul- 


which is a major source of 
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nated with mercury. The result ts 
irreversible, crippling, and 
eventually-fatal mercury poisoning 
— which has already affected the 
native peoples. | 

The same process will be used in 
the projected mill in Red Lake or 
Ear Falls. The same results will 
occur. 


PROFITS, NOT PEOPLE 


The government claims that jobs 
will be created, and that the expan- 
sion of the forest industry is essen- 
tial to its survival. This is simply a 
lie. 

It is already predicted that Reed 
will simply move out of the older 
Dryden Mill when its new and 
more efficient mill in, the Red 


It is an insult to suggest that the 
pulp and logging businesses must 
move to new territories in order to 
continue to employ its workers. 
The area being handed over to 
Reed is the last unlicensed stand of 
timber in the province. All the rest 
is in the control of a handful of 
companies, and out of the land al- 
ready cut, only one-quarter is pre- 
sently being reforested. 

Providing people with jobs has 
never been shown to be a concern of 
either the large corporations or the 
Ontario government. Providing 
capitalism with profits, as quickly 
and easily as possible, is their real 
concern, and it is for this reason 
that the native people of Northern 
Ontario have been handed their 
death sentence. 

Rita Forrest 


waged was against the Canadian ing class. 


Union of Postal Workers (CUPW) 


Or at vore 


during the postal strike of 1975. 
ORDINARY? 


Sounding like ordinary folks, 
they come across as the friend of the 
average working Canadian, trying 
to save us from big government. 


The Coalition, however, repres- 
ents anybody but the ‘‘average 
Joe”. On the back of a pamphlet 
outlining the Coalition’s program, 
there is a list of the members of 
their Advisory Council. 

Upon investigation, the nineteen 
members of the Advisury Council 
do not appear to be the logical 
champions of the ordinary working 
Canadian. Among them, they hold 
sixty corporate directorships! 

Colin Brown, for example, is the 
founder of the Coalition. He is an 
executive agent of the London 
Life Insurance Co. and a member 
of the advisory board of the Crown 
Trust Co. The Hon. J.V. Clyne, 
another Coalition advisor, is a di- 
rector of the Canada Trust Co. and 
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MacMillan-Bloedel Ltd. The Hon. 
Ernest C. Manning (who is a 
Senator, no less!) is a director of 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce and The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada. 


Although the Coalition claims to 
be non-partisan, it has connection 
to the Ontario Tory party. 

Mr. Brown is a good buddy of 
former Ontario Premier John 
Robarts, who was on the Citizens’ 
Coalition advisory council until 
1974. A certain F.W.P. Jones, who 
is currently on the council is also a 
director of Ellis-Don, a London 
construction firm that made it big 
on government contracts during 
the Robarts years. 


Workers’ Action phoned the 
Citizens’ Coalition office in To- 
ronto and spoke to Rives Eastman, 
their office manager, and to Colin 
Brown. 
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Coalition is trying to, 
free 
socialism 
Canada.” 
membership of 25,000 which in- 
cludes ‘‘just about everybody you 
can imagine.” 


inflationary and, 
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74 Victoria Street, £ 


According to Ms. Eastman, the 
‘*Support 
enterprise and prevent 
from taking over 
She said they have a 


Mr. Brown didn’t seem very wil- 


ling to talk to us, as he was in a 
hurry (off to the bank, no doubt), 
but he did answer a few of our ques- 
tions. He says their philosophy is, 
“Free enterprise, small 
ment, less taxes. 


govern- 
Reward for hard 


work.” 
Civil’ servants, says Brown, 
shouldn't receive indexed pen- 


sions because it will cause inflation 
and higher taxes for us. We asked 
him if these pensions could be paid 
for by taxing corporate profits. 


Mr. Brown thinks not. It is still 
“It just gets so 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


The reason they are singling out 
the public employee is easy to see — 
in a stagnating economy, they make 
accessible targets. The Coalition 
wants the money to be taken from 
the public sector and put into pro- 
fitable private industry. 

The Citizens’ Coalition is evi- 
dently scared to death that all 
working people will soon be de- 
manding indexed pensions, some- 
thing they would like to avoid. 

The Citizens’ Coalition, then, is 
composed of big capitalists who 
are acting in their own interests. 
And the only thing that interests 
these people is profits. Don't be 
misled by their popular-sounding 
arguments and their cute ads. 
They are only out for themselves. 

Keep an eye out for them, or... 

“OUCH” 

You’ve been tricked by the Citi- 
zens’ Coalition. 

Jim Michaels 
Ellen Salzberg 


and 
How to Fight Them 


A Workers’ Action Pamphiet 
by David McNally 


Wage Controls and How to 
Fight Them is essential reading 
for all trade unionists concerned 
about fighting wage controls. 

Order it today from Workers’ 
Action Books, Box 339, Station 
E, Toronto, for 50 cents. 
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Workers’ Control or 
Control of Workers? 


IS A POWERFUL movement for ` 


socialism and workers’ control 
sweeping the corporate boardrooms 


and government offices across this ; 


country? As absurd as the question 
sounds, that is the impression that 


one could draw from the endless @ 


stream of articles on ‘‘workers’ 
control’’, ‘‘workers’ councils”’ 
‘workers’ power” that have filled 
every major newspaper over the 


past few months. 


and 2 


The Toronto Star recently ran a $ 


five-part series of articles on the 
theme: ‘Will worker power be the 
wave of the future?” Labour 
Mionister John Munro proposed in 
October that labour be given a 
voice in management decisions by 
placing workers on corporate 
boards of directors. The vice- 


president of the University of 3 


British Columbia stated recently 
that he favours workers’ councils 
that have some measure of control 
over workplace conditions. And 
Peter Riggin, a vice-president of 
Noranda Mines, has come out in 
support of ‘‘worker participation” 
in company management. 

What lies behind this apparent 
sudden conversion of leading bus- 


iness, academic and government During the Winnipeg General Strike, workers held mass ‘meetings. Food distribution, transportation, and health services ate under 


figures to the concept of workers’ 
control? 

The answer is clear: fearing the 
rise of a real socialist movement for 
workers’ control over the next few 
years, the ruling class is developing 
various schemes to i the 


they want control of workers. 
LABOUR MILITANCY 


It is no accident that proposals 
for workers to sit on boards of di- 
rectors of corporations come at a 
time when the Canadian working 
class is fighting the system with a 
militancy unseen in 30 years. In 
response to wage controls, cut- 
backs in social services, and vici- 
ous union-busting tactics by emp- 
loyers, Canadian workers have re- 
sponded with one of the highest 
strike waves in the world. 

And the October 14 strike, for 
all its weaknesses, frightened the 
employing class. It raised before 


Family Reform Act: Another 


Es 


WHAT 


WE THINK 


workers’ control. Government proposals for ‘‘workers’ participation” are designed to prevent real workers’ control from developing. 


them the spectre of a mass work- 
ers’ movement utilizing demonst- 
rations and general strikes to fight 
for its demands. 
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Fr iankivers want to break the power 
of the trade union movement on the 
shop floor by doing away with solid 
grievance procedures and shop ste- 
ward systems and replacing them 
with token representatives on 
boards of directors. They under- 
stand that if unions are weakened at 
the shop-floor, rank and file level, it 
will be that much harder to build a 
militant, fighting workers’ move- 
ment. 

The example of ‘‘workers’ par- 
ticipation” in West Germany 
shows what Canadian capitalists 
are really after. By creating joint 
employer-worker committees in 
the enterprise, German employers 
have prevented the development 


Ordinary working families receive no benefits from family law 


changes. 
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of a strong union movement 
independent of management. 
Workers do not have their own 
grievance procedure nor do they 


Germany has əne of the lowest 
strike records ia the world — and 
the greatest profits. That’s why 
Canadian employers are eager to 
follow their example, and mumble 
about the benefits of ‘‘workers’ 
control’. 

Business and government plan 
to weaken the trade union move- 
ment in another way — by trans- 
ferring more and more power away 
from the local level towards full- 
time, national union officials. 


UNION BRASS 


They are hoping to create joint 
business, government and labour 
boards which will discuss the 


WHO WILL BENEFIT most from 
Ontario Attorney-General Roy 
McMurtry’s Family Reform Act? 

That is the question which the 
establishment press failed to ad- 
dress in its discussion of the prop- 
osed legislation. The act would 
make common-law arrangements 
of over two years automatically 
like legal marriage in terms of cer- 
tain aspects of support and prop- 
erty laws. 


LAWYERS BENEFIT 


But. those who will really be- 
nefit from these changes will not 
be the men, women and children 
involved, but the lawyers and gov- 
ernment. 

Lawyers will be busy adding to 
their bank accounts by drawing up 
contracts designed to “protect” 
one common-law spouse from fi- 
nancial abandonment by the other 
and designed to offer recognition 
of either spouse’s contribution of 
work or money to the property or 
business of the other. 


have any independent shop floor 


ate 


economy and agree to limits on 
wage increases. They hope to 
create a structure in which all con- 
tracts are negotiated at the na- 
tional level on an a <A im- 


this ` vay. 

trade union anida will keep a 
check on the militancy of rank and 
file workers by removing bargam- 
ing power from local unions. 


TRIPARTISM 


Already, the top bureaucrats in 
the Canadian Labour Congress 
have made it clear that they will 
support such a program. This is 
exactly what they are after with 
their proposals for a *‘tripartite™ 
business-government-labour board 
on economic and social policy. 

In exchange for some token 
power and prestige, the labour 
brass are prepared to eliminate 
what remaining control the rank 


Shackle 


The federal government, mean- 
while, will be filling its coffers with 


the extra income tax it will get 


from *“‘married”’ returns. 

And, finally, the provincial gov- 
ernment will be able to reduce wel- 
fare spending. Common-law con- 
tracts which do not allow for claims 
of economic dependence will be 
overruled by courts where it is clear 
that one spouse will go on welfare 
after a break-up. 

But, while this will protect the 
provincial treasury, it won't offer 


' any protection to the spouse re- 


quiring financial support. Under 
marriage laws, anyone trying to 
chase a spouse for court-ordered 
financial support soon learns there 
is little that can be done. 

And so, while abandoned 
common-law spouses go about de- 
sperately searching for financial 
support, McMurtry will be able to 
pose as defender of the marriage 
institution at the same time as his 
cabinet buddies hand out that un- 
used welfare money to big busi- 
ness. 


~ ject both 


and file has over its union struc- 


ture. What they call ‘‘workers’ 
control” is nothing but the 
bureaucratic control of business 


"Ipation 
tripartism. 


ers par 
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They must make a clear that the 
only control they are after is the 
control of the rank and file over 
their unions, and, ultimately, the 
control of workers over their 


sann 
in management 


workplaces and society as a 
whole. (For more on workers con- 
trol, see Why Socialism? Page 6). 


Sask. CUPE 


Blasts | 
Tripartism 


THE SASKATCHEWAN divi- 
sion of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees has adopted a 
position paper which completely 
rejects the concept of ‘‘tripar- 
tism’’ supported by leaders of 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Slamming the CLC proposal 
for joint discussion between 
business, government and 
labour to direct economic and 
labour policy as “‘suicidal’’, the 
paper states: 

“We oppose tripartism be- 
cause it would be a betrayal of 
the fight we have built to retain 
collective bargaining. Tripar- 
tism would be permanent wage 
controls by our own consent. 
Tripartism would be used by 
the corporations and the gov- 
ernment to co-opt the labour 
movement into becoming an 
‘arm of both business and gov- 
ernment to restrain workers. It 
is a bureaucratic mechanism in 
which labour leaders would 
bargain for a small degree of in- 
fluence at the top. To gain this 
influence labour would have to 
bargain away, to a great degree, 
its only source of power, its 
right to autonomous action — 
the right to strike, the right to 
bargain collectively. Tripartism 
would mean sacrificing union 
democracy at the membership 
level.” 
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Up in 


ABEL, International presi- 
a of the United Steelworkers of 
America (USWA), steps down from 
office in February 1977 and already 
the battle lines are clearly drawn 
between the two candidates for 
Abel’s job. 


Representing the reformers in 
the union is Ed Sadlowski, direc- 
tor of the USWA’s largest district 
in the Chicago-Gary area. Sad- 
lowski is calling for a vote on 
whether or not to end the no-strike 
agreement signed in 1973-74. He 
also wants meaningful ratification 
of contracts and a militant fight 
over job security and wages. 


While Sadlowski’s platform is 
still a far cry from class struggle 
unionism, it nevertheless stands 


FROM NOVEMBER 22 to 24, the 
Ontario Federation of Labour heid 


i conven on was supposed to have 


been held in Toronto’s Sheraton 
Hotel, but this delegate must have 


gotten lost, because all he saw in the 


meeting was bullshit. 


The OFL convention should 
have been an opportunity for the 
representatives of the various un- 
ions and locals to plan an offensive 
against the Trudeau w:ze con- 
trols. It should have been the place 
to launch the fight back against un- 
safe, hazardous and deadly work- 
place situations. 

‘The. convention should have 
been the place where concrete 
plans were laid to educate workers 
and their families about the causes 
of the speed-ups, the layoffs, the 
long hours and the rotten wages 
they endure. 

The convention could have been 
and should have been all this and 
more — but it didn’t even come 
close. 

The convention was nothing but 
another opportunity for the 
bureaucratic business unionists 
who dominate the trade union 
movement to solidify their hold on 
the rank and file that much more. 


BUREAUCRAT?’S AFFAIR 


And this they did with all the 
vigour, enthusiasm and joy that 
only a cynical trade union 
bureaucrat can muster. 

The major concern these labour 
officials have is with maintaining 
their positions and preserving their 
privileges — the $30,000 salaries, 
the limitless expense accounts, the 
free cars, the kickbacks, the hon- 
rary degrees, and positions on gov- 
ernment bodies. 

In order to hold onto all of this, 
these bureaucrats are fanatical in 
making sure that the rank and file 
take no action on their own. 


LEADERSHIP FIGHT 


That applies to both of the major 
candidates who fought for the pos- 
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_ {Steelworkers } 


in sharp contrast to that of Lloyd | 


McBride who is determined to up- | 
hold the Abel policy of union- $ 


management partnership. 


DISASTROUS POLICY 


It’s a policy which has ual no- 
thing short of disastrous. For, in- 
stead of boosting productivity an nd 
guaranteeing job stability as prom- 
ised, the policy has led only to 
mass unemployment. 

‘In August 1975, the union had to 
admit that 100,000 workers (20 per 
cent of all steelworkers) were laid 
off and the rest were on short time. 

Those figures are not without 
meaning to Canadian steelworkers 
in view of the decision by Lynne 
Williams to run on the conserva- 
tive McBride slate for the post of 


- jLeadership Fight Heating 
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International Secretary. 

Williams, director of Canada’s 
massive 109,000 member District 
6, is a useful ally to McBride. In 
this close race, it is a safe bet that 
most of Canada’s 200,000 votes 
will be cast for the ‘“‘home boy’s” 
slate. Or so Williams hopes as he 
bids for the Quebec vote by sup- 
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ition of OFL president. 

David Archer, OFL president 
since 1958, established his **mod- 
erate’’ reputation with employers 
and the government by climbing 
up the rank and file ladder to the 


Inglis Strike 


INGLIS WORKERS in Hamilton 
are still on strike and it looks like 
they might be out until February 
1977. That is, unless they repeat the 


mistake of 1970. 


Then, when they were on strike 
for three months, the company of- 
fered them the same contract that 
they had at first rejected. They ac- 
cepted because they were short of 


money for Christmas. 


The workers, members of UAW 
Local 525, are willing to fight har- 
der than that this time. A fair 


amount of militancy was built up, 


as evidenced by the mysterious 


rash of errors that suddenly ap- 
peared in appliances, before the 


walkout. In retaliation, the com- 


pany is refusing to pay a scheduled 


top and then turning around and 
kicking that ladder away from the 
roof. 

The other major candidate, Cliff 
Pilkey of the UAW, managed to 
win the presidency on the first bal- 


bonus to everyone in the plant. 

A number of things have pre- 
vented this strike from being effec- 
tive. The union chose exactly the 
time of year when production starts 
winding down. The union also 
seems to have almost purposely 
waited two months before striking 
because it knew that 100 or more 
people would be laid off who would 
then not be drawing on the strike 
fund. Inglis used the two months 
well to stockpile on parts and ap- 
pliances. 


ANTAGONISM 
On top of this, there is an histor- 


ical antagonism between the 
workers at the Inglis plant in 


Reform candidate for — a Ed Sadlowski (right) participates i in eT Hisoueaitn: 


porting Gerald Doquier as Cana- 
dian Director. 

If Williams and McBride suc- 
ceed, it will mean four more years 
of complete domination of union af- 
fairs by conservatives and, for the 
rank and file, continued loss of jobs 
and deteriorating living standards. 

Steelworkers, American and 


OFL Convention: An insult 


lot. But this had nothing to do with 
a rank and file rejection of 
An S Moderaic policies 
Ikey won becau: 
workers and Autoworkers unions, 
anxious to increase their power in- 
side the OFL, committed their de- 
legates to Pilkey, thereby giving 
him a captive majority. So much 


for workers’ democracy! 


AN INSULT 

The OFL convention was an in- 
sult to the working men and 
women of Ontario. At a time when 
the working class of this country 
faces its most critical issues in 30 
years, the convention spent three 
days wasting workers’ union dues. 
Not one plan of action was out- 
lined during the entire convention. 

If the convention made anything 
at all clear, it was that real change 
inside the trade union movement, 
the adoption of a militant, fighting 
course, will never come from the 
upper echelons of the trade union 
brass. It will only come from the 
rank and file membership — when 
we organize to put the boots to the 
Archers, the Pilkeys and all the 
other parasites in our movement. 

—A disgusted OFL delegate 


Hamilton (organized by UAW) 
and the workers at the Inglis plant 
in Toronto (organized by USWA). 

When the Inglis workers in 
Hamilton decided to join a union 
12 years ago, they specifically de- 
cided against bringing in the same 
union as the workers at the To- 
ronto plant. 

The reason for this is that Inglis 
plans at some time to shut down 
the decaying and decrepit Toronto 
plant and move all its operations to 
the Hamilton plant. The Steel- 
worker members in Toronto justi- 
fiably feel that when this occurs. 
they should retain their seniority 
which ranges up to 30 years or 
more. 

The Inglis workers in Hamilton 


tinues 


Canadian, cannot afford that. 
They must vote for Sadlowski. 
But, in doing so, they should re- 
member that Abel started out as a 
reformer too. He then proceeded 
to lock the union into the back 
pocket of the companies. 

Already, Sadlowski has shown 
the instinct to compromise in order 
to get into power. Instead of cam- 
paigning against the no-strike ag- 
reement, he has simply said that, 
under his presidency, the rank and 
file would have the right to vote on 
the agreement. And at the Steel- 
workers Convention earlier this 
year, he resisted rank and file 
pressure to mobilize a fight against 
the no-strike agreement on the 
Convention floor. 
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If that is how Sadlowski oper- 
ates out of office, the danger is that 
he will be even worse once 
elected. The pressure to com- 
promise in office is tremendous. In 
Sadlowski`s case, the pressure will 
come from the giant corporations, 
anti-labour laws and governments, 
and from an overwhelmingly hos- 
tile International Executive board 
in his own union. 

In short, the election of Sad- 
lowski, in and of itself, will not 
change much. But, by fostering the 
growing rebellion inside the union 
for more membership control and 
for a fighting policy against man- 
agement, and_by returning a small 
measure of power to the rank and 
file, the election fight can be a step 
towards transforming the union 
into a militant and democratic in- 
strument of rank and file steelwor- 
kers. That, however, will require 
the rank and file organizing to fight 
anyone that compromises their in- 
terests — including Ed Sadlowski. 

Martin Park 


disagree. They think that the dis- 
placed Toronto people should go 
to the bottom of the list. They 
joined the Autoworkers mainly to 
prevent seniority from applying. 


INGLIS BENEFITS 

The only one who benefits from 
this long-standing squabble is In- 
glis. The demand of both unions 
Should. be: No layoffs due - to 
rationalization of production. 

If Inglis workers in Hamilton 
hope to win this strike, they must 
look beyond their sectional in- 
terests to the interests of all those 
who work for Inglis. They should 
organize an informational picket at 
the Toronto plant and solicit their 
support for the Hamilton strike. 


Spanish Workers on the Move! 


IN THE WAKE of a govern- 
ment imposed wage freeze 
and increasing police rep- 
Spanish workers 
have launched a new series 


ression, 


of strikes and slowdowns. 


On November 12, 


creases. Metalworkers, 
forefront of the strike, which fol- 
lows an unprecedented strike 
wave that has spread across Spain 
since March. 


MASS ACTIONS 


An inflation rate of 25 per cent a 


year, mass unemployment and the 
refusal, until recently, of Juan Car- 
los to recognize the illegal trade un- 


ions, have sparked mass actions by. 


workers in Madrid and Barcelona 
for the first time in decades. 

In the first six months of this 
year, nearly half a million workers 
in Barcelona alone struck for wage 
increases. Demands for a shorter 
work week and against the- vic- 
timization of militants by the emp- 
loyer have been picked up by strik- 
ing workers. In response, the 
notorious Civil Guard has shot do- 
zens of strikers and imprisoned 
hundreds of others in the last few 
months. 

The most recent strike wave 
comes at a strategic time for indus- 
trial workers: more than 1,000 col- 
lective agreements are due to ex- 
pate before Christmas, involving 
 WOTK 


ter “having won 
25-30 per cent last winter through 
their militancy and determination, 
Spanish workers are committed to 
maintaining this standard. 

Yet the tide 33 


Rhodesia 


BECAUSE OF increased guerrilla 
activity, the ‘rich, whites-only’ golf 
tournament at Victoria Falls, 
Rhodesia has had to be postponed. 
Another similar tournament in 
Geneva, however, is still going on as 
Kissinger and company try to save 
the situation for big business. 


To date, the only proposal 
which the Geneva participants 
have agreed on is the date for in- 
dependence, March 1978 — if the 
Geneva talks end ° ee 
at the end of November. Or, 1 


non-diplomatic language, if a black 


a general 
strike of over half a million work- 
ers rocked the country after the | 
government declared a limit of | 
18-20 per cent on all wage in- 
railwor- 
kers and postalworkers were in the 


ater oft 


turning. The brief 


Chrysler workers 


wage Victory in 1975 was followed 
by increasing reprisals against 
militants by the same employers 
who reluctantly conceded to the 
workers’ demands last year. 


REPRISALS 

Similar repression by the police 
against workers demonstrations 
became a daily occurence. Strikes 
stili remam illegal m Spam. ac- 
tivists are sree and portos 3 in 

as annot ine ed an ` ayer i Or 
ram” that limits further improve- 
ments for the working class. 

However. in the midst of this 
repression, Juan Carlos regime 
has simultaneously “‘liberalized”’ 


Why the 


puppet regime can be agreed to. 
preferably led by Joshua Nkomo 
who has close links with Lonrho, a 
big exploiter of black workers 
throughout Africa. 


RAIDS 


With those..kinds of connec- 
tions... Nkomo....shouldn’t have 
much trouble working with current 
Rhodesian Prime Minister lan 
Smith who is no longer at the 
Geneva tournament. He left early 
so that he could rally the white 
Rhodesian army in its attempt to 


Rhodesia’s whites will use any means to prevent blacks from win- 


ning their freedom. 


the political structure. 

On October 8, Madrid an- 
nounced that the previously-illegal 
trade unions would now be recog- 
nized by the government. Certain 
prominent fascists have been ar- 
eae one of whom was shot on 

ctober 4. A national parliamen- 
tary ee will be held for the 
first tume m 40 years. while left 
parties ike the PSOE (Socialists) 
ond tee PCE (Communists) may be 


GOVERNMENT MANEUVERS 


These conflicting actions are no 
mistake. They are part of the ruling 
class’ attempt to transform Spain 


ar CO 


smash the freedom fighters of the 
Zimbabwe Peoples’ Liberation 
Army (ZIPA). 

In what one Rhodesian govern- 
ment official called ‘ʻa bloody good 
show° Smith’s army invaded 
Mozambique twice in November 
and murdered hundreds of men, 
women and children ‘‘guerrillas” 


SMITH'S ARMY 


That kind of viciousness ts one 
reason why the destruction of the 
white-run army is the central tssue 
for millions of black Zimbab- 
weans. (The accompanying pic- 
tures show another reason why 
Smith’s army must be smashed). 

Yet, the ‘‘diplomats’’ at Geneva 
would keep that army intact and 
under the control of white govern- 
ment ministers! 


CHINA: This 


LAST MONTH wall posters in the 
Chinese city of Changsha an- 
nounced the execution of a woman 
because she was driven to prostitu- 
tion to support herself. 

While figures are not published, 
clearly some women in this so- 
called ‘‘socialist’ country con- 
tinue to be forced to sell their 
bodies to support themselves and 
their children. And then they're 
executed for committing 
notorious ‘‘crime of the 


Liberation of Women? 


the 
two 


in Madrid were part of half-million strong general strike that swept Spain last mnt: 


into a modern, liberal-capitalist na- 
tion. 

To industrialize a once-agrarian 
economy and attract foreign in- 
vestment capital, Spain's rulers 
have been forced into a balancing 
act: assuring local capitalists of 
their usual profits while alleviating 
workers’ growing demands with 
token reforms. The government 
must continue to hold down wages 


companies, yet the ee 
militancy and strike action by in- 
dustrial workers poses a real anne 
to those same companies profits. 
For this reason, curbing indus- 
trial unrest has been a central aim 


Cs 


White Rhodesian woman re- 
ceives rifle training as part of 
effort to repress black rebellion. 


is the 


sexes 

China’s rulers say that *““women 
hold up half the sky... What they 
don’t say, however, is that it’s 
done at the price of living in pov- 
erty, with discrimination and 
under threat of death. 

Women in China, in other words, 
need more than clouds in the sky. 
They need decent wages, equal 
rights, and an end to oppression 
right here on earth. 
Anna Brooks 


of the government. For decades, 
and still today, the old force of di- 
rect repression was the usual 
means to combat strikes. 


Yet as the bullet and bludgeon have 
failed to stem the struggle, the gov- 
ernment has sought other means to es- 
tablish a “‘peaceful investment cli- 
mate’ ’ — Chiefly. by creating a refor- 
mist trade union leadership that can 
control and divert the anger and mili- 
ancy of Spans workers. To do this, 


Socialist and Communist unions. They 
are hoping to co-opt these bodies and 
wim thee support for Juan Carios 


The only unknown factor is the 
Spanish working class, whose wil- 
lingness to fight has yet to be curbed 
by the reformist parties. After tast- 
ing real improvements for the first 
time in 40 years, the workers of the 
Basque region, Madrid, and Bar- 
celona will not sit idly by and allow 
slave-labour conditions to persist. 
And, thus far, they have not shown 
any desire to cease their struggles 
merely at the order of a politician. 


UNIONS 


That is one of the reasons why 
the mass movement for free trade 
unions is so important. Every form 
of organization that Spanish work- 
ers build will strengthen their 
cohesion, their unity and their 
militancy. 

In addition, cross-factory work- 
ers’ commissions have started to 
be built as an organizational form 
which both overcomes the split in 
the unions along party lines and 
which can serve as an alternative 
leadership for the workers when 
the reformist union leaders back 
down. 

The influence of these mass 
workers’ commissions must be ex- 
tended throughout Spain until they 
can coordinate and give direction 
to the workers’ struggle in every 
locality. But, at no time should the 
struggle to build these .commis- 
sions be counterposed to the battle 
for free trade unions — both are 
critical to building a mass re- 
volutionary movement in Spain. 

It is the task of Spanish revolutio- 
nary socialists to be in the forefront 
of both these struggles. It is possible 
to begin constructing an indepen- 
dent revolutionary alternative to the 
reformism of the PSOE and PCE by 
proving the effectiveness of re- 
volutionary politics in building the 
workers’ movement. 

Eric Donnelly 
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SOCIALISM 


“Workers’ control is im- 
possible without workers’ 
ownership, without the entire 
working class collectively 
owning the resources of soci- 
ety and planning the uses to 
which they will be put.” 


Worker’s Control 


and Socialism 


WORKERS’ CONTROL — the phrase is 
used continually these days, but rarely does 


-anyone define what it means. Yet, if the 


phrase is to have any meaning, the question 
that must be asked is: workers’ control of 
what? 


If the answer is control by workers of 
their own lives, of the conditions in which 
they work and the society they live in, 
then it becomes clear that genuine work- 
ers’ control is not possible within this soc- 
iety. 


OWNERSHIP 


In this society — capitalism — it is — 


ownership that provides control. Without 
ownership, any talk of contro! is meaning- 
less. 


Capitalist society is dominated and con- 
trolled by the employing class, by that 
small fraction of society which owns the 
factories, banks, offices and mines. 


Because this class owns the wealth of 
society, they control all of its basic deci- 
sions. They decide how many jobs are av- 
ailable, what goods are produced, and for 
what purposes the wealth of society is 
used. They buy and sell politicians and 
control the fundamental decisions of gov- 
ernment. 


Workers’ control, therefore, is impossi- — 
‘ble without workers’ ownership. It is im- 


possible without taking the wealth of this 
society — the factories, banks, offices and 
mines — from the hands of that small class 
which lives off the labour of workers. It re- 
quires giving the resources of society to 


those who created them with their labour. 

Workers’ ownership, however, does not 
mean workers in different plants owning 
their factories and competing with one 
another — that would only result in new 
inequalities, waste, unemployment and 
social tensions. Workers’ ownership 
means social ownership — the entire work- 
ing class collectively owning the resources 
of society and collectively planning the 
uses to which they will be put. 


SOCIALISM 


Social ownership requires workers’ 
power at the level of society. It requires 
the creation of a workers’ government, a 
government in which all the decisions are 
made collectively by the democratic 
choice of the masses of working people. 


it Gould Hap 


A COMMENT FRC THE 
SHIRKING CLASS 
- England's Prince Philip 


has attacked the ‘‘welfare 
state? and called for more 
rewards for hard work and 
enterprise. The Prince stated 
that “the welfare state is a 
protection against failure” 
and that the British economy 
can recover ‘only if in- 
novators and men of enter- 
prise and hard work can 
prosper.” 

The Prince, innovator and 
hard worker that he is, draws 
an annual state hand-out of 
$100,000. 


What? 
No More 
Concords 


In yet another example of the ra- 
tionality of economic planning 
under capitalism, Britain and Fr- 
ance announced on November 2 
that they will not build anymore 
supersonic Concorde jetliners. 

So far, nine Concordes have 
been built at a cost of $49.6 million 
each and a total research cost of $2 
billion for the development of the 
nine jetliners. British Airways re- 
ported last August that its first 
Concorde service had lost $4 mill- 
ion within 10 weeks. 
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NLY. ÜNDER CAPITALISM 
Crime Pays- A lot 


A study carried out by a man- 
agement consultant firm in con- 
junction with the US Chamber of 
Commerce has revealed that 
Canadian and American retailers 
lost $6.5 aukon. last year due to 
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But fe 


‘employees*’ 


do not turn out to be the average 
wage earner. The study revealed 


® 


I'm a member of the anti-inflation 
board! There has been criticism 
of the size of my salary 


Prostitution 
Impossible If 
You're a Man 


—himself dropped. 


involved 


a 


| would like to respond in the in- 
terest of democratic fairminded- 
ness. 


that most dishonesty in business 
occurs at supervisory and execu- 
tive levels. Most of the ripping-off 
comes through unaudited expense 
accounts, advertising allowances, 
cash sales. incentive programs and 
premium 


AS ces 
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angle to executive crime — only 


one per cent of those arrested for 
fraud or larceny go to jail. 


if |.was being paid the same 
wages as the wages l'm control- 
ling, ld be shelling out half my 
paycheque on food, half on rent, 
and half on everything else, tuna 
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casserole twice a week, boiled 


liver on Sundays, clearly | wouid 
be influenced to raise wages 


An 18 year old man, arrested by 
police last March in London for 
soliciting, has had charges against 
In making this 
ruling, Judge F.S. Gregory 
claimed that a man cannot be a 
prostitute since the dictionary de- 


Charles Revson, the shark be- 
hind the Revlon cosmetic com- 
pany, died last year, ending a 
standard of living that was worth 
$5,000 per day. 

Along with his chauffeured 
Rolls-Royce, country estate, $3 
million Manhattan apartment, 
and personal staff of 44 people, 


Beautiful Money 


finition refers specifically to 
women, and does not mention 
men. 

Revson owned the world’s 


largest private yacht — a $3.5 
million, block-long creation with 
16 bathrooms, 22 touch-tone 
telephone extensions, and a 
walk-in freezer for the several! 
hundred pounds of specially cut 
meat flown in from New York be- 
fore each cruise. 


But $200 a day keeps me objec- 
tive 


THEY CALL THIS “‘REHABILI- 
TATION”? 


In 1967, Mathew Lamb went 


_berserk and shot two people stand- 


ing at a Windsor bus stop. Seven 
years later, Lamb was. released 
from the Penetanguishene Mental 
Health Centre. Immediately upon 
his release, Lamb joined the 
Rhodesian Army in order to pur- 
sue a career of massacreing and 
torturing black. villagers and free- 
dom fighters. 

In early November, Lamb was 
killed in action in Rhodesia and his 
ashes were flown back to Windsor. 
When questioned about the case, a 
psychiatrist who had treated Lamb 
stated that he was “‘one of the best 
examples of the hospital's rehabili- 
tation program.” 
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A workers’ government, or work- 
ers’ state, would have to be based on 
the rule of the working class through 
revolutionary councils established in 
the workplace and the community. It 
would have to consist of all working 
people electing delegates in their © 
councils who would carry their 
wishes to larger bodies of workers’ 
delegates. The system would have to 
be based on the fullest democracy 
and the right to recall all elected de- 
legates. 


But the creation of a bakir 
state will require overthrowing 
capitalism and the rule of the bos- 
ses, and creating a society moving 
towards socialism — towards full 
equality and human freedom. And 
that is something that the ruling 
class will never agree to. It is some- 
thing that will not happen unless 
we build a revolutionary workers’ 

party and a mass class 
movement — the subject of a fu- 
ture column. 


Making us enjoy 
our misery 


RECENTLY, we have been exposed 
to an advertising campaign extol- 
ling the- virtues of ‘‘free enter- 
prise”, sponsored by the Insurance 
Bureau of Canada and the Jaycees 
(an organization composed of sons 
and daughters of the rich). The aim 
of this campaign is to promote free 
enterprise as ‘‘the freedom to 
choose”’ 

Free enterprise never did create 
freedom. For the masses of peo- 
ple, small-scale competition bet- 
ween rival capitalists meant 12 to 
16-hour workdays, starvation 
wages and lifelong misery. It 
meant the freedom of robber ba- 
rons to maximize profits by send- 
ing workers of all ages to prema- 
ture deaths in sweatshops and 
mines. 

Although the days of classical 
“free enterprise are over, 
capitalist barbarism lives on. Yet 
today, unlike a century ago, the 
state plays a crucial role in aiding 
capitalism`s expansion. 


Why, then, do the capitalists 
sponsoring this campaign insist on 
the nobleness of “free enter- 
. when they know perfectly 
well that such a system has not ex- 
isted for a century? 

It is the values behind that sys- 
tem that these gentlemen wish to 
maintain — the values of a 
profit-mad, exploitative society 
run in their interests. 

And, the capitalists know that 
they can best preserve that society 
by conning working peopłe into be- 
lieving that maximizing the profits 
of the bosses also lines the pockets 
of the workers. — 


THE °76 AUTOWORKER con- 
tract represents a sharp step 
backwards. This was possibly the 
last chance that auto workers had, 
for several years, to squeeze major 
concessions at a time when the in- 
dustry is booming and profits are 
soaring. But the chance was frit- 
tered away and is unlikey to come 
again for several years. As the 
economic crisis worsens with each 
passing year, the auto industry will 
be one of the most seriously af- 
fected. 


NO GAINS 


What did the contract actually 
$. win? When everything is added up, 
only one cent an hour in new money 
was extracted from the auto com- 
panies. Everything else was 
negotiated in earlier contracts and 
just juggled around to appear like 
new money. 

The union claims 20 cents in 
new money. But nine cents of this 
is just the cost of living allowance 
(COLA) from May to July 1976. 
The other 10 cents is just a restora- 
tion of money deducted two years 
ago for pensions. 


The COLA is the same as before 


f rise in eh ieee Pr 
Under this formula, we aso 10 
cents an hour to inflation from 
1973 to 1976. 

Pensions of retired autoworkers 
are still not indexed to the cost of 
living. Instead they are getting a 
lump sum of up to $600 (less if 
under 30 years service). And the 
companies aren’t paying for this; it 
is coming from deductions from 
autoworkers’ paychecks. 

The productivity allowance is 
the same as before — three per 
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UAW Contract: 
|The Gory 


Details 


cent while the real productivity 
improvement at Ford averages 
seven per cent a year. Meanwhile, 
all of these improvements go into 
machines and methods that elimi- 
nate the need for autoworkers. 

The fight for the 30 hour week is 
necessary to deal with the rising 
unemployment in the industry — 
caused by automation, speed-up 
and a weak economy. But the 
UAW still hasn’t broken free of 
the 48 hour week (eight hours of 


compulsory overtime). 


The sickest joke of all is the ‘‘re- 
duced work time’’. What the LAW 
has really bought is a company plan 
to control absenteeism. By Year 
Three of the contract, there will be 
13. new days off: but we have to 
work the day before and the day 
after if we want to get paid. The 
company chooses when they occur, 
which will be in the middle of the 
week to control Monday and Friday 
absences. 


COMPANY RESISTANCE 


The reasons for this farce lie in 
the heavy resistance mounted by 
the automakers and im the refor- 
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know tha the good iias as are 
having now are very uncertain. A 
new economic crisis has been pre- 
dicted for the end of 1977 and they 
have to be prepared to weather it. 
The more prepared they are, the 
less we are. Autoworkers will pay 
for the crisis through mass layoffs. 
When. the union bureaucrats 
come up against this wall of resis- 
tancé from the companies, they 
don’t know what to do. So they 
give in. They don’t dare rock the 


mism of the. UAW, iia Doare 


boat because they are loc S TO 
kee oe Leonard Woodcock, 


for instance, plans to become 
Jimmy Carter's Secretary of 
Labour. 


Even though this rotten contract 
gives us virtually nothing that we 
didn’t already have, the Anti- 
Inflation Board doesn’t see it that 
way. Union officials claim that the 
AIB wouldn’t dare disturb the 
‘‘historical relationship’’ with the 
U.S. autoworkers. But, as far as 
the AIB is concerned, we have 


Overtime Deal Crushed 


WORKERS at GM Scarborough 
have overwhelmingly defeated an 
attempt to strip them of one of their 
basic rights — the right to refuse 
overtime. 

During the first week in December, 
a referendum of membes of UAW 
Local 303 was held on the question of 
whether or not the workers at the Scar- 
borough Van Plant wanted to keep 
their rights under the Labour Act, or 
condemn themselves to three years of 
compulsory 48 to 50 hour work weeks. 


FIGHTING BACK 


The rank and file membership re- 
sponded decisively: they rejected the 
referendum by nearly 1400 votes to 
220 


The most amazing thing about this 
referendum, proposed by the GM 
Scarborough bargaining committee, 
was that the committee had no new 
gains to offer in concessions from 
management in exchange for the over- 
time agreement. 


Why, then, did the vote ever take 
place? There are two main reasons: 
firstly, GM’s expansion and productiv- 
ity drive which will require workers 
_ producing as much as possible for the 
company over the next three years; 
secondly, the UAW International 
leadership’s pressure to get the local 
agreements out of the way so that they 
can sign their national contract. 


DIRECT ACTION 


The membership of Local 303 has 
now made it clear that they will not be 
manipulated by upper-level union offi- 
cials. They have made it clear that they 
don’t want to be ripped off over the life 
of this agreement with crummy wages 
and compulsory overtime. 


STRIKE 


But the International and local of- 
ficials will continue their pressure to 
shove a rotten deal down GM work- 
ers’ throats. The rank and file must 


STOP PRESS 


As we go to press, 


a tentative agree- 


ment has been reached for autoworkers 


at GM. 


The deal is basically the 


same as that reached at Ford and 


Chrysler. 


get organized, demand control over 
negotiations, and vote down any ag- 
reement that worsens their condi- 
tions. And if a strike takes place, the 
membership must take full control 
of it for themselves. 


“AN ACT OF sabotage against the 
union. Thats how Dennis 
McDermott, Canadian director of 
the United Auto Workers, labelled 
a wildcat by rank and file Ford 
workers one day before their con- 
tract deadline. 

The truth is, the wildcat was 
anything but ‘‘an act of sabotage``. 
It was a powerful expression by 
Ford workers of their dissatisfac- 
tion with McDermott’s handling of 
negotiations. 

If McDermott had kept the 
members of Canada’s Ford locals 
informed about negotiations in- 
stead of expecting them to be pas- 
sive sheep following his every 


SEP EAS akit tin euccest $2 ONNE 
na eeaarteers wil conten soso eae 


McDermott Witch-Hunts 
Ford Militants 


word, things might have been dif- 


cent more than the present 
guidelines allow. 

The AIB will make everyone 
pay back wages received over six 
per cent. And the union won't lead 
a strike over it; the union will take 
the AIB to court and diddle around 


for a year or two. 
In the auto industry we have 


. reached the limits of business un- 


ionism. From now on the union 
bureaucrats won't be able to de- 
liver many improvements. In- 
stead, they will start helping the 
companies to deliver cutbacks, 
layoffs and wagecuts. 

If workers are to win even small 
victories in the future, it will have to 
be the result of a militant, fighting 
leadership that is not in bed with 
the companies. That leadership 
must be based on real shopfloor 
strength and a commitment to using 
the power of the rank and file to de- 
fend and improve autoworkers’ 
conditions. 

A member, Local 707, UAW 


“ferent. But, then, Ford workers 
might have been in a position to 
have waged a coordinated fight for 
a decent contract. 

Instead, McDermott has set out 
to persecute militants who led the 
Ford wildcats at the Oakville and 
St. Thomas plants. He has 
launched a campaign to expel from 
the union those workers who have 
the gall to think that the rank and 
file have the right to fight for a 
good contract. 

If ever it was clear whose side 
the union bureaucrats are on, it is 
in this case. McDermott publicly 
stated that he intends to find out 
who was behind the wildcat and 

“stop it once and for all. He is 


“time they Yeached ‘the gate, there 


GM 
Wildcat 


Beats 
Firings 


WHILE THE union brass of UAW 
Local 303 were at Toronto’s luxuri- 
ous Royal York Hotel selling out 
both the local and the national con- 
tract, the local’s membership were 
proving in practice what union sol- 
idarity really means. 

On “B” Shift at GM’s Scar- 
borough Van plant, two new hires 
were fired on the night of 
November 15 by their foreman. 
This was a common enough oc- 
currence at the Scarborough plant. 
But this time, it didn’t go exactly 
the way the company planned. 


WALKOUT 


Instead of simply muttering 
among themselves about rotten 
treatment and conditions, the “‘B”’ 
Shift workers did something about 
it. 

Angry over the firings, workers 
in the area refused to return to 
work after lunch. When the plant 
superintendent responded with 
threats and actual suspensions, the 
brothers stood up, marched down 
from the lunchrooms and went 
from line to line, up and down the 
plant, pulling brothers and sisters 
off the job. 

They went the whole route of 


the plant, from the final finish to 
the body shop, gathering strength 


as they went. B the 


were nearly 600 workers walking 
out in defence of the rights of their 
fired brothers. 


VICTORY 


Because of this show of 
strength, the company backed 
down and both workers were re- 
hired without disciplinary action. 

In this one action, the rank and 
file of Local 3030 showed what 
union solidarity is all about. They 
showed that rank and file unionism 
doesn’t worry about reprisals or 
lost pays. It worries only about 
showing the company that they 
cannot get away with an attack on 
any worker — that an injury to one 
is an injury to all. 

The GM workers showed once 
again that it is not the negotiations 
of the union brass which win gains 
for workers, but the solidarity of 
purpose and the solidarity in action 
of the membership that produces 
results. 


going to prevent UAW members 
from using the united shop-floor 
action that alone can produce re- 
sults. 

It is quite revealing that, at the 
same time as the AIB and endless 
numbers of corporations are vic- 
timizing workers who struck on Oc- 
tober 14, union leaders like 
McDermott are using the same tac- 
tics on their own members. 
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Liberals, 


PQ leader Rend -Covesque ater! his party won Quebec elections. 


THE HISTORY of the Bourassa 
government in Quebec was a his- 


tor) of union-busting and attacks 


Quebec became fan 
for long, bitter strikes and lockouts 
and back-to-work legislation. This 
single fact was one of the major 
reasons behind the enormous vic- 
tory won by the Parti Quebecois in 
November. 

One of the most graphic exam- 
ples of the government-inspired of- 
fensive agains: the labour move- 
ment in Quebec was the recent six 
month long conflict of 8,000 work- 
ers at three Alcan plants in the 
Saguenay-Lac St. Jean area. 


GOOD MOMENT 


According to a report made by 
Judge Tremblay in August, three 
months after the workers were 
locked out, the moment chosen by 
Alcan for launching the lockout 
was in their interests. It permitted 
the company to decrease inven- 
tories and put pressure on for a 
rise in the price of aluminum. 

And the tactic worked. For, 
while the Canadian subsidiary lost 
money due to the strike, that loss 
was more than offset by a rise in 
the price of aluminum and by in- 
creased production on the part of 
Latin American and European 
subsidiaries. 

As a result, the company an- 
nounced in mid-November that it 
had a net revenue of $10.4 million 
for the third quarter of this year, 
compared with $4.9 million for the 
same time last year. 

In order to ensure that negotia- 
tions would not be successful too 
soon, the company deliberately 
embittered the atmosphere by 
dismissing 25 workers for “‘of- 
fenses’’ during the strike. 


These dismissals come on top of 


a backlog of 350 grievances still in 
suspense after two to three years, 
as well as 300 others not even 
heard yet. 

Damning as those revelations 
were, the Liberal government did 
not only fail to move against the 
‘company, but Bourassa actually 


ous 


W maS VS 


Bourassa: The 
Alcan Example 


Liberal badar Bourases made 
one of his campaign themes the 
promise to “bring the unions to 
heel”. 

protected Alcan by refusing to re- 
lease the report. It was not until Oc- 
tober that part of the contents be- 
came public through leaks to the 
press. 


SETTLEMENT 


By that time, the demoralized 
and emmbittered workers were 
ready for any kind of a settlement 
and the company having 


_ achieved its goals was ready to 


give it to them. Besides, it needed 
its lawyers to defend it in court 
against price-fixing charges dating 
back to 1968. 

So, on November 13, by only a 
64.7 per cent majority, the workers 
accepted a contract which had as 
its major ‘‘gains™: six-month sus- 
pensions instead of dismissals for 
the 25 employees accused of ‘‘of- 
fences’’ against the company; and, 
a promise by Alcan to have the 
workers back on the job in four 
weeks instead of four months as 
originally promised. 

With settlements like that, it’s 
hard to see why Bourassa even felt 
it necessary to introduce legislation 
to break the unions. But it’s easy to 
see why Quebec workers mobilized 
to get rid of Bourassa once-and- 
for-all. 

Suzanne Waterson 


a verraratism™ 


“THEY'RE BREAKING up the 
country.’’ The country must rid 
itself ‘‘of the separatism curse 
once and for all. These words 
of former federal Liberal Bryce 
Mackasey summarize the elec- 
tion campaign waged by the 
former Liberal government of 
Quebec. 

During the campaign, the press 
played up stories about Quebec re- 
sidents tucking their valuables 
away in Ontario safety deposit 
boxes and transferring their bank 
accounts outside the province. 


~ And around the countryside, Lib- 


eral posters screamed: ‘Stop 
Sepdratism. Bourassa. Only he 
can do it.” 

DANCING 


Yet, as the results of the Quebec 
election came in on the evening of 
November 15, there was dancing in 
the streets of east-end Montreal. 
This time, the Liberal’s anti- 
separatist campaign, which had 
won them enormous victories in 
1970 and 1973, fell flat on its face. 
By the end of the evening, the 
separatist Parti Quebecois (PQ) had 
won 69 seats in the Quebec Assem- 
bly compared to the Liberal’s 28. 


U Indoubtedly.. the at 


ata 


for the PQ victory was that the 
people of Quebec really didn’t be- 
lieve that ‘‘national unity” was the 
fundamental issue facing them. 


But the. MAJOF es * 


Eri Elec 
SWEEPS 


QUEBEC 


The PQ made sure of that by refus- 
ing to campaign on the indepen- 
dence question, stating that they 
favoured a referendum on the 
issue of separation no earlier than 
two years into their term. 

The PQ knew that government 
scandals, rising taxes and unemp- 
loyment, endless government at- 
tacks on the right to strike, and the 
Liberal’s language policies would 
be the main issues on the minds of 
the majority of Quebeckers as they 
went to the polls. 


Liberal leader Robert Bourassa 
made his promise to “‘bring the un- 
ions to heel” one of the central 
features of his campaign. He prom- 
ised to put the unions in their 
places by passing laws requiring 
secret ballots in strike votes and 
restricting the right to strike. 


UNION RIGHTS _ 


. Prior to the election, Quebec 
workers were bitter about the 
government’s continual resort to 
back-to-work legislation — against 


the dockers, the nurses, the 
And with the Quebec Federation of 


Labour openly backing the Parti 
Quebecois, many workers saw de- 
fence of trade union rights as the 
basic issue in the campaign. 


PQ: No Sol 


IT’S A VICTORY of the people, 
of the ordinary people.” Those 
were the words of Norbert Rod- 
rigue, president of the Confed- 
eration of National Trade Un- 
ions (CNTU), following the vic- 
tory of the Parti Quebecois in 
the November Quebec elections. 
But in the coming months, those 
words are likely to start ringing 
hollow. 


Although the PQ was supported 
openly in the election by the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, and 
tacitly by the CNTU and the 


Teachers’ union, it is a long way 


Quebec workers are the most militant in Canada. PQ will be force: to ates to restrain that milita 


from being a pro-working class 
party. | 

Certainly, workers voted for the 
PQ in an effort to do away with the 
Liberal’s union-busting and anti- 
working class policies. With 10 per 
cent unemployment, a one billion 
dollar deficit, strikes in the steel, 
aluminum, and construction indus- 
tries, strikes in the public sector 
and at Hydro-Quebec, cutbacks in 
essential social services, and acute 
housing shortages, all the PQ 
needed to seem a Viable alternative 
was the slogan *‘It cannot continue 
this way. 

But over the past five years, the 
PQ has established a solidly anti- 


On top of that, Quebeckers rı 
membered the Liberal promise « 
100,000 new jobs made in the la 
election. Instead of new jobs, tk 
working people of Quebec wel! 
confronted with a provincial: ui 
employment rate of 10 per cent - 
one of the highest in the country. 


SCANDALS 


And then there were the scar 
dals. During the campaign, tł 
press was full of stories abo 
pressure put on Loto-Quebec co! 
cessionaires to cough up contribi 
tions to the Liberal election funi 
and the presence of top Liberals 
go-between firms that siphon o 
commissions from Quebec Liqui 
Board bulk purchases. 

Also, just prior to the electio! 
the people of Quebec were i 
formed that on top of the $1.5 bil 
ion deficit created by the Olyn 
pics, the government was plannir 
to spend an additional $51 billie 
on the James Bay power project - 
$16 billion has been spent alread 
This investment would have r 
quired raising electricity rates“ 
per cent over the next three years 

Bourassa’s defence was to try 
place the responsibility for tho: 
economic woes and political di 
ficulties on the unions and the P( 
He claimed that they had create 


ti | 
labour record for itself. 
Beginning in 1971, PQ lead 
Rene Levesque denounced labo 
leaders as a ‘“‘bunch of fanatic: 
after a demonstration in support 
striking workers at the Freno 
language newspaper La Press 
Levesque commented that | 
would “‘rather live in a -Sou 
American banana republic’’ thi 
in a Quebec dominated by ‘‘rar 
ing and raving’’ labour leaders. 
Since then, the PQ has consi 
tently supported restrictions «< 


the right to strike and Liber 
back-to-work _ legislation. R 


cently, Levesque denounced t) 
October 14 general strike agair 


LRS 
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an atmosphere of political instabil- 
ity which discouraged investment. 


DESPISED 
The attacks on the labour 
movement only increased 


Bourassa’s unpopularity. At cam- 
paign meeting after campaign 
meeting he was booed and heck- 
led, notably by striking Hydro- 
Quebec and Alcan workers. 

But there were others who 


booed and jeered- ‘‘Bou-Bou 
Bourassa’’. There were the far- 
mers dissatisfied with the 


wage controls as ‘‘useless’’. 

Its economic policy centres on 
giving more government contracts 
to Quebec companies, a slower 
rate of development of James Bay 
and some controls on the resource 
industries. But these policies can- 
not possibly solve the economic 
crisis of Quebec. Thus, the PQ will 
be forced increasingly to court En- 
glish Canadian and American in- 
vestors in order to maintain indus- 
trial growth. 


Now that the PQ is in power, its 
attacks on the labour movement 
can only increase. 


And in order to woo foreign cap- 


ncy. 


East-end Montrealers dance in the streets in celebration of Parti Quebecois victory. | 


ae aad 


government’s milk quota policy in the Union Nationale government 
rural areas. And there were the of Maurice Duplessis. 
immigrants. They were protesting 


the way in which the government's PQ NO SOLUTION 


WHAT WE THINK 


Separation? It’s Up 
To The People 
Of Quebec 


SINCE THE election of a Parti political destiny. These very just 
Quebecois government in aspirations have found expression 
November’s Quebec elections, in the separatist movement — in 
politicians in every major political the demand for an independent 
party in the country have come out Quebec. 
in favour of ‘* preserving As socialists and inter- 
federalism” and the ‘‘indivisibility nationalists, the International 
of Canada’. Socialists believe that separation 
The reason the major political from Canada is no answer to the 
parties oppose Quebec’s separa- problems confronting the people of 
tion is because they claim to want Quebec. It is our firm belief that 
to maintain the ‘‘partnership’’ of the demands of Quebec workers 


language act, Bill 22, scapegoated 
them for the Anglicization of 
Quebec by forcing their children to 
take language tests for entrance to 
English schools. 


The masses of Quebecois were pror : 
convinced that the Liberals had no 


answers to the economic crisis ex- 
cept to continue their attacks on 
the working class and that patron- 
age and corruption were in full 
flower as they had not been since 


or Workers 


ital, the PQ will be forced to pre- 
serve Quebec as a low wage area 
and to reduce the strike wave. 
That will require imposing auster- 
ity measures, such as wage con- 
trols and social service cutbacks, 
and restricting the right to strike. 


And that will force the workers of 
Quebec to see that no middle class 
nationalist party can solve their 
problems. Only the working class, 
united by its own party and armed 
with a clear socialist perspective, 
can solve Quebec’s economic and 
political crisis — by taking power 


The Parti Quebecois had no real 
answers either. But they were able 
to capitalize on the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the Liberals by 


ment and bring in strong leader- 


ship. PQ posters proclaimed ‘*Rene 
Levesque, a real leader”, and *‘We 
can’t go on like this. We need a real 
government.” 

In power, however, things will 
not be rosy for the PQ. They in- 
herit the $1.5 billion Liberal deficit 
and a deteriorating economic situ- 
ation. Their only answers are less 
spending on the James Bay project 
and the nationalization of the auto 
insurance companies. 

But the working people of 
Quebec will be looking for some 
real solutions to the hardships they 
have endured under the Liberals. 
Inspired by the PQ victory, the 
labour movement will likely begin 
to adopt an increasingly militant 
approach with employers. 

And as the PQ is forced by the 
logic of its politics to contain the 
militancy of Quebec workers and to 
impose its own form of economic re- 
straint, large numbers of Quebec 
workers will begin to look for a real 
alternative to the economic and 
political crisis in Quebec — a work- 


English and French Canadians. 
But there has never been any part- 


can only be satisfied through the 
workers of the world uniting to 


= eer 


into their own hands. ing class and socialist alternative. 


Maurice Desbarges Richard Collins 


PQ Labour Policy 


October, 1971: Rene Levesque, Parti Quebecois leader, de- 
nounces labour leaders in Quebec as a ‘‘bunch of fanatics” after 
their participation in a demonstration supporting a strike at the 
French-language newspaper, La Presse. Levesque states that he 
would ‘“‘rather live in a South American banana republic than in a 
Quebec dominated by “‘ranting and raving" labour leaders. 

April, 1972: The Parti Quebecois ‘reluctantly’ gives its sup- | 
port to an emergency bill (Bill 19) forcing 210,000 public service 
workers in the Common Front back to work. 

May, 1975: The PQ accepts the recommendations of the Cliche 
Commission calling for greater government control over trade union 
activities in the construction industry. 

December, 1975: The Parti Quebecois votes in favour of Bill 253 
which denies thousands of hospital workers the right to strike. 

July, 1976: The PQ votes in favour of Bill 61 on the second read- 
ing. The Bill forced striking nurses to return to work. 

November, 1976: Rene Levesque tells striking Hydro-Quebec 
workers to show a little “professional conscience’ by maintaining 
“essential ` services. 


overthrow -capitalism and create 
international socialism. 

At the same time, however, we 
e people of Quebec to determi 
corporations have profited from their future for themselves. If the 
low wages in Quebec. And those low people of Quebec democratically 
‘wages were made possible by keep- decide to separate from English 
ing political power in Quebec in the Canada, it is the duty of everyone 
hands of a small English Canadian opposed to the oppression of a 
corporate elite. people. to defend the right of 

Over the past fifteen years, a Quebec to plot its own destiny. 
powerful sentiment against En- Thus, at the same time as 
glish Canadian domination has socialists must argue for the work- 
grown in Quebec. The people of ers of Quebec and English Canada 
Quebec have begun to demand the to unite against their common 


nership. 
The history of Quebec's position 
_within Confederation has been a 


Rie et gee 


‘Canadian and American 


tation. ror. DOT 
Sart er $ 


right to speak their own language, enemy, it is imperative that we de- 


to preserve their own culture, and fend the right of Quebec to self- 
to control their economic and determination. 
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- Bell Canadas2 = 


and file operators, 


by Dave Churko 

ON NOVEMBER 15 the contract 
for 8,500 Bell telephone operators 
in Quebec and Ontario expired. But 
the workers still have no idea what 
demands their union, the Com- 
munication Union of Canada, is 
bargaining for. 

There has been no general union 
meeting to discuss contract de- 
mands. The last meeting was five 
months ago. When asked why no 
meeting is forthcoming, union offi- 
cials reply ‘‘Well, there is nothing 
to discuss yet.” 

In other words, the company 
and the union it dominates haven't 
yet found the time ripe to sell their 
rotten contract to the workers. 


NO PROTECTION 


Rather than sticking to the con- 
tract expiry date and wrenching 
concessions from Bell by walking 
out on November 25, the union has 
adopted the road of ‘‘sweet 
reason” — conciliation, mediation 
and then arbitration. Unwilling to 
use the operators’ considerable in- 
dustrial muscle, the CUC is doom- 
ing them to a repetition of the pre- 
sent poor contract. 

As things stand now there is no 
provision for real protection 
against the rising cost of living; no 
protection against the layoffs that 
will result from Bell’s plans for 


IN THE NEXT couple of months, 
Canada may witness the first united 
strike by installers and operators 
against the patronizing. and greed) 


The newly OPAN Zed insta 
of the Communication Workers of 
Canada seem ready to adopt crea- 
tive tactics in their fight for a de- 
cent contract. If they move 
beyond their own activity to or- 
ganize joint strike action with rank 
Bell Canada 
may suffer a serious defeat for the 
first time. 

The CWC is a mostly male 
union with 13,000 members in On- 
tario and Quebec. As an industrial 
union it seeks to organize all Bell 
workers, not just the linemen and 
installers that it won from the 
Canadian Telephone Employees 
Association last year. Office cleri- 
cal workers, 13,000 strong, how- 
ever, still remain in the company- 
sponsored CTEA, which recently 
accepted a management offer of 
nine per cent in the first year and 
six in the second. 


HOURS AND WAGES 


The main issues facing the in- 
stallers are wages and forced over- 
time. They want parity with their 
counterparts in western Canada 
who make as much as $110 more 
per week. . 

Bell had incredible profits in 1975 
of $317 million. But the Canadian 
Transport Commission granted it 
permission to raise its rates yet 
again last year, on the supposed 
basis of an 18 per cent rise in salary 
costs. This netted Bell $110 million. 
CWC members justifiably say that 
this money belongs to them: so they 
demand 17.5 per cent in the first 
year, 10.5 in the second. Anything 
less is another windfall for Bell. 

The forced overtime issue pro- 
duced a boycott of overtime in Ot- 
tawa several months ago. The 
company’s subsequent suspension 
of 38 installers who refused over- 
time sparked an instant wildcat by 
the whole Ottawa local and led to 
spin-offs in other parts of Ontario 
and Quebec. 

There are other important is- 
sues: a single pay scale for all in- 
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technological ‘‘improvements’’; 
no plan for a decent pension, inde- 
xed to the cost of living; and, no 
attempt to eliminate the loopholes 
in the contract which allow the 
company to daily harass and in- 
timidate the workers. 


HARASSMENT 


Harassment and new technology 
are all part of management's 
strategy for greater productivity. In 


-a couple of years Bell will begin to 


computerize its long distance busi- 


stallers and protection against em- 
ployee harassment. 

The CWC has already launched 
overtime boycotts, 


informational 


rotating strikes. 

But by themselves they are un- 
likely to attempt an all-out strike. 
As a new union, their strike fund is 
tiny and their work can be easily 
maintained by management with- 
out severe disruptions for a long 
time. 

This points out the need for a 
common strategy for both 
operators and installers. The 
operators by themselves can pack 
a bigger clout against Bell econom- 
ically, but they are severely ham- 
strung by their union, the Com- 


warnings” 


- CWC we 
couldn't 


ness, eliminating the need for hun- 
dreds if not thousands of operators. 


But until the new equipment is 
ready Bell has had to satisfy itself 
over the past three years with a 
forced speedup. This has meant 
increased harassment for the er- 
rors in billing which inevitably re- 
sult from this drive to work faster 
than the human body can stand. 


There is no protection, how- 
ever, against speed-up. The com- 
pany can issue as many ‘final 
to individual workers 


aT pei aise” 


munication Union of Canada — 
another company-sponsored out- 
fit. 

But if both operators and the 


its services at the same time. Some- 
thing would have to suffer — and it 
would suffer quickly. 

Even though the CUC leader- 
ship are company hacks, they have 
been making a lot of noise this year 
about calling a strike. Perhaps they 
have suddenly realized that their 
dues base will be drastically cut by 
the mass layoffs which will cer- 
tainly result following Bell's 
sophistication program due to start 
next year. The money that Bell is 
saving by paying peanut wages will 
go into a $1 billion ‘‘capital prog- 


ibly maintain both of 


Operators Fight “Ma Bell” 


as it pleases and unlike most indus- 
tries, there is no time limit when a 
final warning expires. The CUC 
has done nothing to fight this state 
of affairs or Bell’s recent tactic of 
sacking people for what it terms 
‘‘low productivity”. 


In the 1971 contract fight, Bell 
operators gave a magnificent exam- 
ple of rank and file initiative. 
Rather than obeying the do-nothing 
directives of their union they or- 
ganized a slowdown that had man- 
ngamen! SO parne it n there 


` Bell operators work uncer intolerable porditions. This year they may finally hit back at Ma Bell witha 
strike in defence of their rights. 


Bell Workers: Victory From Unity! 


ram’’ estimated to cost 40 per cent 
of the present operators their jobs 
over the next two years. 


But even though the CUC 


_ bureaucrats can't be relied on to 


lead any action, the rank and file 
operators in some centres are 
starting to move. 

In every centre, rank and file 
operators and installers must start 


_developing joint strategies and ac- 


tions that will beat Bell — every- 
thing from slowdowns and overtime 
bans up to and including, if neces- 
sary, an all out strike. The impor- 
tant thing is not to rely on the union 
bureaucrats but to start building on 
a local level. Once an action starts 
in one city, it can spread, as the in- 
stallers in Ottawa have proved. 
Cheryl Miller 


was something wrong with the 
equipment. 


The slowdown in 1971 was 
climaxed by a four day wildcat 
strike but it was all to minimal ef- 
fect because there was no or- 
ganized rank and file leadership 
which could force the issues, di- 
rect the struggle, and, maintain the 
shop floor strength of the 
operators once the contract battle 
ended. 


This year operators must force 
tħe CUC to adopt a solid set of 
demands. These must ‘include 
steps to fight arbitrary harassment. 
The unclarities and loopholes in 
the grievance procedure must be 
eliminated. 


A petition must be circulated 
among all CUC members demand- 
ing that the union hold local meet- 
ings to discuss the contract. Under 
the constitution signatures from 50 
per cent of the membership force a 
meeting. 

Most important, the operators 
must start building links and de- 
veloping strategies with the linemen 
in the CWC (Communication 
Workers of Canada). The latter are 
negotiating right now for their first 
contract and they need the 
operators’ help as much as the 
operators need theirs. Only Bell 
Telephone benefits from a separa- 
tion between the two groups. 


FIGHT BEGINS 


From the meeting on the con- 
tract it will then be possible to 
build for a work slow-down and a 
ban on overtime to fight both for 
the contract and against the 
company’s productivity push. 


But to carry out this strategy +- 


operators will have to build a solid 
organization and leadership of 
rank and file operators. They are 
starting too late now to be able to 
pin Bell and the CUC to the wall. 
But they will be able to put a scare 
into them and force a few impor- 


tant concessions. 


The fight, however, doesn’t end 
with the contract. It continues in 
the daily struggle against manage- 
ment intimidation. This is the fight 
that the CUC ignores. But this con- 
tract can be the crucible that forges 
a new leadership prepared to carry 
on that fight. 


What we 
stand for 


WORKERS’ POWER 
Workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
socialist society can only 
be constructed when 
workers collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 


plan its production and dis-* 


tribution according to 
human need instead of pro- 
fit. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION 

There can be no substi- 
tute for the central role of 
the working class in the 
fight for socialism. The lib- 
eration of the working class 
can only be won by the 
struggles of workers them- 
selves. The working class 
must be organized collec- 
tively and independently of 
other classes. 


REVOLUTION 
NOT REFORM 

Capitalism. cannot be 
patched up or reformed as 
the established NDP and 
Trade Union leaders say. 
The present system is 
based on the exploitation 
of working men and 
women. No attempts to re- 
form the system can do 
away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can 
come to control society and 
create a system based on 
freedom and a decent life 
for all is by overthrowing 
capitalism. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD TO SOCIALISM 
The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, courts, 
state bureaucracy, army 
and police protect the rule 
of the capitalist class. They 
cannot be taken over and 
used by the working class. 
The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of 
state — a workers’ state 
based upon mass, democ- 
ratic councils of workers’ 
delegates. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
UNIONISM 

The existing unions in 
Canada are bureaucratic 
business unions. To make 
unions fighting organiza- 


tions of workers, power 
must be returned to the 
shop floor. This can only 
happen if the rank and file 


/organize themselves inde- 


pendently to fight for 
democratic, class struggle 
unions. A class struggle 
union movement can only 
be achieved by linking up 
local rank and file groups 
into a nation-wide move- 
ment. 


AGAINST OPPRESSION 
Capitalism pits sections 


of the working class 
against one another. 
Women, blacks and 


minorities suffer special 
oppression under this sys- 
tem. Sexist and racist ideas 
are used to divide the work- 
ing class. 

We oppose racism and 
support the right of black 
people, native people and 
other oppressed groups to 
organize for their rights. 

We oppose sexism and 
are for real social, 
economic and political 
equality of women. We are 
for an end to all forms of 


discrimination against 
homosexuals. 
INTERNATIONALISM 


The struggle for 
socialism is part of a 
world-wide struggle. We 
campaign for solidarity 


with workers in other coun- 
tries. We oppose every- 


thing which turns workers 


of one country against 
those of another. 

We oppose imperialism 
and support all genuine na- 
tional liberation move- 
ments. We support the right 
of self-determination for 
Quebec. 


The experience of Russia 
demonstrates that a 


socialist revolution cannot 


survive in isolation in one 
country. Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe are not 
socialist, but are ruled by a 
bureaucratic class. We 
support the struggles of 
workers in these countries 
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send this form to: 


Are You Interested? 


if you agree with the views expressed in this 
paper and would like more information, or 
would like to join the International Socialists, 
international Socialists, 
Box 339, Station E, Toronto, Ontario. 
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against the bureaucratic 
ruling class. : 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant members of 
the working class have to 
organize themselves into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act 
collectively and provide 
leadership in the working 
class movement. The activ- 
ity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the 
building of such a party by 
fighting to strengthen the 
self-confidence, organiza- 
tion and socialist con- 
sciousness of the working 
class. 
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ON OCTOBER 19, 34 black 
workers were fired by Milrod 
Metal Products for “‘low produc- 
tivity’. Prior to the sackings, the 
only two white workers on the line 
were transferred to other jobs. In 
the meantime, only white workers 
have been hired by the company, 
although qualified blacks have ap- 
plied. 

These racist actions by manage- 
ment are not unique. They are part 
of the company’s continuing attacks 
on a workforce encumbered by sub- 
standard wages, atrocious working 
conditions, and a recent AIB roll- 
back. 

UNION WEAK 


Milrod workers are organized by 
the International Association of 
Machinists (LAM), a union that has 
done little to improve conditions in 
the plant. Employees earn only 
$4.35 an hour, compared to $7 an 
hour for other auto production, 
workers. 

Their last increase of 48 cents 
over 14 months was chopped 13 
cents by the AIB. This occurred 
over eight months ago, and the 


workers have yet to hear from the , 


Board. 

The enormous inequities that 
still persist in the plant are further 
proof of the union's weakness. 

About 15 per cent of the work- 
force are women, mostly immig- 
rants. These workers are con- 


stantly switched from day to after- 


THE KRESGE’S STRIKE IS DE- 
FEATED | l 

Warehouse workers were forced 
back to work in early December after 
battling this viciously anti-union com- 
pany for five months. The responsibil- 
ity for this defeat lies chiefly with the 
leadership of their union, Teamsters 
Local 419. 

Kresge, which makes its millions by 
selling shoddy goods while paying its 
employees miserable wages, was 
ready to break the strike and bust the 
union from the beginning. The Local 
419 leadership, however, refused to 
take the steps necessary to win the 
strike. In fact, the local officials stood 
in the way of all attempts to strengthen 
picket lines and build the solidarity 
necessary to win the strike. 


BUST UNION 


When the company made it clear 
that it was prepared to use scabs, 
injunctions, police harassment, and 
false charges to defeat the strike, the 
union leadership’s response was to 
rely on negotiation and mediation to 
win concessions from the company. 

When the injunctions and false 
charges came down, instead of 
strengthening the picket lines to make 
them more effective and appealing for 
support from the rest of the local, the 
union officials isolated the strikers by 
sending them out in ones and twos to 
set up totally ineffective pickets at the 


Kresge stores. Eighty strikers were ex- ` 


pected to cover over 30 Kresge and K 
Mart stores in Toronto. Meanwhile, 
goods were still being moved from the 
warehouse. 

Kresge workers’ militancy was con- 
tinually taken as a threat by the union. 
Each time the strikers pressed for more 
effective action, including the call for 
mass pickets, the union attempted to 
stall by claiming that the company had 
agreed to anew meeting. Finally, aone 
day token mass picket was organized 
on October 14. But that was the end of 
the union’s efforts to build solidarity. 

During the entire Toronto strike, 
Kresge and K-Mart store workers in 
Windsor had been fighting for the 
same demand of a union shop. Effec- 
tive support could have been build by 
senidng regular delegations to Wind- 


noon shift, although male workers 
enjoy steady shifts. Those women 
who have complained have been 
threatened with immediate firing, 
even deportation. The union has 
made no response to these threats. 

Injuries are constantly occurring 
around the huge stamping presses. 
Workers have lost fingers and 
hands at these machines, while each 
day there are cuts and other in- 
juries. 

Yet, the medical service is dis- 
mal. One worker who was seri- 
ously hurt had to wait five hours to 
see the company doctor and was 
then ordered back to work. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
could not offer any aid to the vic- 
tim for over three weeks because 
the company had refused to submit 
an accident report! Again, no at- 
tempt was made by the union to 
challenge the company’s actions. 


The passivity of the union is not 
surprising, considering its recent 
leadership. The former President 
of the local took a job with the 
company as a supervisor. Turning 
on his ex-brothers and sisters, he 
suspended four workers in May, 
and has served management well 
as an oppressive foreman. 


SPEED-UP 


The biggest battle in the plant 
has been over the increased work- 
load and speed-up that began two 
years ago with the arrival of a new 


sor to support the striker, and getting 
Windsor delegations to come to To- 
ronto. This support was absolutely es- 
sential, especially since Kresge 
wanted to defeat the warehouse work- 
ers primarily in an effort to prevent 
unionization from spreading to the 
stores. 

As aresult of the Windsor strike, the 
Metro Toronto Labour Council en- 
dorsed the call for a province-wide 
boycott of Kresge and K-Mart. And 
yet the union never approached the 
Labour Council for more active sup- 
port. 

When some strikers took up the 
call for mass pickets and attempted 
to appeal for support from the rest 
of the local, union officials wouldn’t 
even tell them when the general 
membership meeting took place, 
and attempted to prevent any resol- 
utions from coming to the floor by 


. promising further meetings with the 


company. 
DEFEAT 

To add insult to injury, when Kresge 
workers went to pick up their strike pay 
on Friday, December 3, they were told 
that there would be no more pickets 
and that the union was conceeding de- 
feat — without so much as a meeting 
with the membership, or any kind of 
vote. 

The lessons of this disgraceful de- 
feat must be carried out to the 
thousands of workers who face un- 


Philips: 


THE STRIKE by Philips electrical 
workers in London is over, but you 
couldn’t say it was ‘‘won’’. 

Unfortunately, the Philips emp- 
loyees, members of UAW Local 27, 
had little choice but to accept the final 
offer of a four tofive per cent wage 
increase over 18 months, plus a cost- 
of-living allowance. 

For eight weeks the company 
wouldn't budge from its original three 
per cent offer, and the union leadership 
did next to nothing to build a solid 
strike. From the beginning, the strike 
went the way of the company. 

Philips had built up substantial 


ge Worke 


Milrod Workers Fight 


Racist Firings 
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The nice, trim front of the Milrod Metal plant. But inside workers are forced to labour under hazardous 


production manager named Evans. 

Production was steadily in- 
creased from 1400 to 1600 parts a 
day. Work crews were cut in half, 
further increasing the workload. 
Lead hands were removed from 
production while a new quota of 
1800 parts a day was introduced. 
The situation became intolerable 
for Milrod workers. 
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Kresge strike was defeated because of union's losing strategy 


Grievances have been filed by 
many workers against the in- 
creased workload, the abusive 
foremen and the dangerous condi- 
tions. Isolated walkouts have even 
occurred, in protest of the firing of 
workers like the present local pres- 
ident, Rahim Seraj. 

Yet lacking the support of a 
strong, fighting union, the workers’ 


of isolating strikers at stores throughout Toronto. 


yielding employers, isolated in small 
locals: the key to victory is breaking 
out of isolation. That means solidar- 
ity, and only through solidarity can 
workers win. Solidarity will not be 
built by union officials who live in 
the world of negotiations and con- 
ciliation. It can only be built by rely- 
ing on the strength of the rank and 
file. 


Other members of Teamsters Local 


stockpiles of light bulbs prior to the 
strike and shipped them to its To- 
ronto warehouse. Although the 
union officials knew this, they made 
no effort to prevent or slow down the 
build up of stocks. Nor, once the 
strike had begun, did they attempt 
to stop warehouse goods from being 
delivered to supermarkets and other 
customers. 

In fact, they didn’t even allow pick- 
eters to block everyone from entering 
the plant, except for the last week or so 
when all the office work was done and 
the foremen and office personnel had 
nothing to do but watch movies. 


419, many of whom also face negotia- 
tions in the coming months, must pay 


particular attention to the lessons of the - 


Kresge defeat. They should demand 
some explanations from their union of- 
ficials. And, when they face an intrans- 
igent company and their union officials 
tell them to leave the job in their hands, 
they must be prepared to organize 
themselves to fight back or face 
another Kresge. 


Finally, when its stockpiles were 
run down, the company came across 
with its final offer which the union 
quickly. recommended. Without a 
union leadership prepared to fight for a 
decent settlement, the strikers over- 
whelmingly-accepted the offer. 

The course of the Philips strike 
makes it clear that workers cannot wait 


for the directions of their union brass in 


fighting a company like Philips. 

If the employees had leafletted other 
plants in the London area, particularly 
other plants in their 2,000 member 
Local 27, they might have been able to 
put up a considerable show of force. 


individual protests have been de- 
feated. Three day suspensions re- 
sulted from the walkouts, while 
most grievances have been ‘‘lost”’. 


It was after the refusal of an en- - 


tire production line to produce 
1800 parts a day that the 34 black 
workers were fired. Suddenly 
under pressure, the union decided 
to act. Local officials appealed the 
firings to the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission. 

Yet the issue goes beyond that 
of racism. Sweat-shop conditions 
at Milrod are the product of a work 


=~ force that is unorganized and de- 


fenseless, regardless of whether 
the IAM collects dues each month. 
The pressing need now is to build 
the power of the union on the 
shop-floor so that the low wages, 
recurring accidents and victimiza- 
tions can be consistently fought. 


Every Milrod worker should turn 
out to the next membership meeting 
and insist that the union take im- 
mediate action in the following 
areas: 

—demand an immediate rehiring 
of the 34 victimized workers, with 
full restoration of lost pay: 
—oppose further speed-up and in- 
crease of the workload with 
plant-wide slowdowns and work 
stoppages; 

—demand steady shifts for women 
workers, and an end to all harass- 
ment of women in the plant; 
—fight all victimizations through 
grievances and organized job ac- 
tions. 


Appeals to the Human Rights 
Commission and the Labour Rela- 


tions Board will achieve little in the | 


long run. Strong decisive action by 
Milrod workers is the force that can 
both gain the reinstatement of the 
black brothers and sisters and win 
real improvements for the entire 
workforce. 

Jack Taylor 


trike Over; Fight Continues 


And if they had organized pickets of 
the Toronto warehouse, they might 
have put some real pressure on the 
company. But all of that would have 
required a union leadership prepared to 
wage a real fight. 

Now that the strike is over, how- 
ever, it is just as important to in- 
crease the power of the rank and file 
inside the union. Philips is likely to 
continue harassment of its workers 
on the shop floor in the coming 


months. The rank and file must or-— 


ganize to make the union fight any 
such company attacks. 


Peter Admiral 
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LETTERS 


Workers’ Action 
would like to hear 
from you. Send let- 
ters to Box 339, Sta- 
tion E, Toronto. 


Objects 


to All 
Article 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

The cultural coverage in your 
newspaper has generally been ex- 
cellent in sharp contrast to the 
sterile dogmatism of many left 
papers. But I must object to the 
Muhammad Ali article in the last 
issue. : 

As revolutionary socialists your 
aim must be to destroy cultural 
myths that mislead the working 
class and to lay bare the politics 
that underlie cultural expression. 

Cassius Clay changed his name 
to Muhammad Ali so the world 
would know of his conversion to 
the black muslim religion. The 
reactionary nationalism of the 
black muslims is fundamental to 
his political identity. He is not 
simply another black athlete 
struggling against the colour line; 
he is a black athlete with a con- 
scious and definite set of politics. 

The fact that he sided with prog- 
ressives against racism and against 
the Viet Nam war simply shows 
that a reactionary may be forced 
by historical circumstances to take 
progressive stances on particular 
issues. For example, it is possible 
to imagine a racist opposing in- 
volvement in a certain war be- 
cause we should not waste re- 
sources and lose lives in a war be- 
tween inferior races. Ali opposed 
the war because it was the war of 
the ‘‘white devil.” | 

The emphasis of the Ali article 
simply perpetuated the myth that 
he is a real friend of the people. 
This was a mistake. The article 
should have been an exposure of the 
reactionary politics underlying the 
popular hero image. Ali is a classic 
example of a false friend of the peo- 
ple who should be exposed for what 
he truly represents — reactionary 
nationalism. 

In solidarity, 
Jack Taylor 
Toronto 


K-Mart Worker Supports 
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Boxing champ Muhammad Ali gives clenched fist to striking mem- 
bers of the National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians at NBC-TV in Chicago after refusing to cross picket 


Ali: “People’s ‘Champ’ Or 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

Muhammad (‘I am the Greatest’) 
Ali needs and deserves no praise 
from a workers’ paper. What his 
words can’t accomplish his money 
will — nicely. Why then herald this 
megalomaniac as a man of great 
moral conviction and staunch op- 
ponent of the system? 

Undoubtedly, his moral opposi- 
tion to the war in Vietnam and his 
Stand against racial oppression are 
praiseworthy. So too are the ac- 
tions of the many protestors who 
burned their draft cards rather 
than capitulate to the barbarism of 
the American ruling class. Equally 
praiseworthy are the struggles of 
the many blacks who fight racial 
oppression every day in the work- 
place, in the schools and on the 
streets. Why then single out Ali 
amongst all of these? 

In fact, why single him out at 
all? One does not have to look 
very hard to see that Ali’s moral 
convictions are only skin deep. 


..And the Author Responds 


Author’s Response: 

In their hurry to denounce a 
black nationalist boxer who has 
made it rich in the ring, brothers 
Taylor and Dumont miss the whole 
point about the career of Muham- 
mad Ali — and they display quite a 
misunderstanding of the facts. 

The most serious misunderstanding 
is the view that Ali resisted the draft 
because he considered the War in Vie- 
tnam the war of the ‘‘white devil’’. In 
fact, Ali’s resistance was not based on 
his religious beliefs — as is testified to 
by the fact that many Black Muslims 
did fight in Vietnam. Ali refused the 
draft because of his political opposi- 
tion to the war — even though he was 
offered various schemes, including 


Kresge Strike 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

I can empathize with the striking 
workers at Kresges in Toronto, 
and K-Mart in Windsor in their 
fight to get union security, as I 
work in a non-union K-Mart in Ot- 
tawa. As in every K-Mart or 
Kresges, there’s no job security. 
When employees, mostly women, 
are hired, we have to sign a state- 
ment right on the application that 
says we can be fired at any time 
with no notice or severance pay, 
effective immediately. The com- 
pany uses this trick to prevent any 
active workers from getting or- 
ganized or unionizing. 

Militant employees have been 
picked off right on the spot for such 
“crimes™’ as chewing gum or 
forgetting to punch a time clock. 
But the main reason for firings is 
when workers refuse to grovel to 
managers. The ideal K-Mart emp- 
loyee is one who has mastered the 
arts of good grovelling and snitch- 
ing on fellow workers. K-Mart’s 
high turnover rate shows that most 
people won’t sink that low. 


When they saw a strike coming 
last year, the company tried to buy 
us off by paying our OHIP cover- 
age, when most of us are covered 
under our husbands’ plan, and by 
putting new furniture and carpets 
into our lounge. They know they 
could never get away with such 
rotten pay, poor benefits, and no 
job security if we were unionized, 


More 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

I would like to commend you on 
your “‘Why Socialism™ column 
(September Workers’ Action) on 
pornography. 

In it you made the excellent 
point that the conception of 
women popularized by the ruling 
class through pornography serves 
only to keep men and women di- 
vided, women’s wages down and 
the bosses rich. 


What I want to comment on, 


however, are a couple of points 


one day a month ser : 
tional Guard, which would have ena- 
bled him to avoid even serving in the 
US army. 


True, Ali enjoys substantial per- 
sonal wealth. True, he adheres to a 
conservative religious creed. If that 
were all there were to Ali’s career, it 
would be little different from that of 
any successful athlete, and hardly 
worthy of note. 


But, and this is the whole point, 
there was something more to Ali's 
career — his personal fight against 
racism and the war in Vietnam. 
Ali’s personal struggle became a 
symbol of resistance to the war 


so they will try any tactic — brib- 
ery or harassment — to keep 
women workers organized. We 
must support Toronto and Kresge 
workers in their fight to organize, 
so they can help us in our fight for 
a union in the future. 


K-Mart Worker 
Ottawa 


on Pornography 


made by one of your readers in re- 
sponse to your column. First of all, 
unlike her, I do not believe that 
men would exploit women under 
any social system. 

Capitalists (including a few 
females) produce pornography — 
not just any male. The social system 
does make a difference. 

The most recent findings have 
proven that while women were 
oppressed and exploited in pre- 
capitalist societies, that oppres- 
sion qualitatively deepened with 


and white oppression for millions 
of American blacks. And that is 
the point of Ali’s career — he re- 
fused to be a mindless black brute 
providing entertainment for rich 
spectators. 

As Ali himself put it: ‘*Those 
who were denouncing me so bitterly 
had never said a word about the in- 
justices or oppression inflicted upon 
my people in America. I felt they 
were saying they would accept me 
as the World Heavyweight Champ- 
ion only on their terms. Only if I 
played the role of dumb, brute ath- 
lete who chimed in with whatever 
the Establishment thought at the 
moment even if it was against the 
best interest of my people.” 

But Ali refused that role. And 
his refusal sparked a tremendous 
vendetta against him. At the same 
time it inspired young blacks be- 
ginning to fight back against the 
system that oppresses and exploits 
them. 

Thus, regardless of his conserva- 
tive religious beliefs, Ali helped to 
fuel the black revolt of the 1960s. 
For that reason, his career is 
worthy of note. It is absurd to speak 
of ‘‘exposing’’ Ali. There is no 
question of supporting Ali’s religi- 
ous beliefs: it is a question of recog- 
nizing his role in an immensely im- 
portant development in American 
politics — the revolt of American 
blacks. 


the development of capitalism. 
My second objection is to the 


way in which the letter writer en- — 


courages men to avoid the painful 
task of finding out how they have 
been brainwashed by sexism and 
its stereotypes. 

Her anti-male approach acts to 
divide working men and women 
and that is political suicide for both 
sexes! 


Ron Arnold 
Toronto 


‘TVs. They 


How, for example, has he chosen 
to ‘fight’ the present system? Sim- 
ple — by taking advantage of it. A 
young man of humble origins 
struggling against all odds to over- 
come his poverty and oppression, 
succeeding and becoming wealthy 
in the process: a familiar story? No 
doubt, in many respects, it’s the 
classic tale of the successful 
businessman who started out with 
barely a dollar to his name, Look- 
ing out from his limousine, he 
curses the world for making his 
childhood so grey in his memory. 

Ali is a symbol of racial oppres- 
sion, but mostly for his oppres- 
sors. It’s odd that one who has 
such pride for his own people 
should have to break their heads in 
the boxing ring to prove it. Ali 
makes a fortune doing this. And 
he’s proud of it. Let’s not make 
Ali’s an example for others to fol- 
low. 

Maurice Dumont 
Montreal 


Point 
Missed 
Dear Workers’ Action: 

I enjoyed your article on 
Muhammad Ali in the last issue. 
But you missed the most important 
point — just why Ali is seen by 
many blacks as the symbol of the 
fight against racism. 

When Ali fought George Fore- 
man in 1974, thousands of blacks 
were glued to the closed circuit 
remembered that 
Foreman was the one who had 
waved the American flag in each 
hand during the 1968 Olympics in 
Mexico, while two other black ath- 
letes raised clenched fists in pro- 
test against racism in America. 

Foreman was looked at as a sell- 
out, an Uncle Tom and a tool of 
American imperialism. Ali made it 
clear that the fight was about more 
than his personal prestige or gate 
receipts. He was taking on this 
Uncle Tom and fighting to uphold 
black pride and self-respect. 

It is largely that incident which 
made Ali a symbol of the struggle 
against oppression — and not his 
many personal achievements as 
the article seemed to suggest. 


BLACK MUSLIMS 


Also, you incorrectly gave the 
impression that the *“‘Black Mus- 
lims” preach the religion of strug- 
gle against black oppression. 

Although it is true: that many 
blacks, including the great re- 
volutionary Malcolm X, joined the 
Muslims in its early days because 
of that aspect of the religion, it is 
nonetheless, a reactionary, con- 
servative cult. 

The ideology of the Muslims can 
only defuse the struggle of black 
people for their liberation. And that 
aspect of the religion should have 
been mentioned. 

Richard Johnson 
Toronto 
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“A Woman’s Place” 


“I LOVE MY VEG-O-MATIC.”’ 
Messages like this, and other ad- 
vertisements for innumerable 
cooking, cleaning, and housecar- 
ing products are so commonplace 
that many of us don’t even notice 
how often they flash on the TV 
and radio, and appear all over 
buses and billboards. 


But all of these assume one thing: 
women love nothing more than 
spending their time at home, wash- 
ing and cooking with their happy- 
home wonder products. Where 
women are happiest, it seems, is in 
the home. 


DIFFERENT MEANING 


The idea that *‘a woman's place 
is in the home” means different 
things at different times. To be 
with our families and to spend time 


Christmas Toy Manufacturers... 
all the way 


IT’S CHRISTMAS TIME. For us that 
means some time off work, visiting 
relatives, big feasts, parties and gifts. 
But that’s the smallest part of the 
Christmas season. 


What Christmas time also means 


isa heyday for big business to adver- 


tise every product on the market as 
the ‘‘perfect Christmas gift’’. 

All of a sudden, around November, 
every product we've been hearing 
about all year becomes a symbol of 
‘‘friendship’’, surrounded with pic- 
tures of wreaths and holly, sounds of 


jingle bells and Santa’s ho-ho-hos. 


Lamps, records, clothes, radios and, 
most of all, toys. 


CRUEL 


The cruelest part of the business 
world’s Christmas assault is the way 
little children’s minds are tantalized 
with useless, easily broken, and 
quickly forgotten ‘‘magic’’ toys 
which ‘‘no child should be without’’. 
Kids are used to carry the advertis- 


in our homes is not only ‘“‘woman’s 
place”, but everyone’s. 

But the idea that the home is 
‘‘woman’s place” has nothing to 
do with this. It is an idea used by 


Laughing 


ers’ pleas into the house, tugging on 
Mommy’s skirt. 


One toyshark with the T. Eaton Co. 
proudly reports that toy sales this year 
will show increased profits: ‘““We’ve 
had good indications so far... I 
would hope for a 20 per cent increase 
in sales compared to last year.” 

And that’s a lot. Mattel Canada Ltd. 
is expecting sales of just under $20 
million, while Mattel’s “‘rivals’’, 
Fisher-Price and Irwin, are also betting 
on big pickings this year. 

These Santas are bringing us a lot of 
very profitable products. Some of 
them are last year’s offerings, such as 
‘*Growing-Up Skipper’’, a little-girl 


doll which ‘* grows up’’ when you turn 


its arm. ‘‘Growing-up’’ for Mattel 
means growing breasts. 


But this year’s big seller is the **Six | 


Million Dollar Man’’. Exploiting little 
boys’ identification with this big, 
tough, super-human government ser- 
vant (the undefeatable Bionic creation 


a 
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ABOU WOMEN... 


capitalism to treat women as sec- 
ondary people, as servants and 
handmaidens, at home, on the job, 
and in society at large. 


AN IDEOLOGY 


‘*Woman’s place is in the home” 
is more than just a passing idea that 
a lot of people seem to share. It is a 
whole set of ideas, an ideology, 
which the rulers of the capitalist 
system use to keep women down. It 
is reinforced by all the advertisers, 
the manpower officers, the schools, 
the laws, the politicians, and the 
bosses. 

If we don’t just love to scrub and 
polish and cook in our lonely 
houses all day long there must be 
something ‘‘wrong ` with us. After 
all, that is where we belong. 

And if we are forced to go out 
and look for a decent job to make 
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ends meet, we are told ‘‘sorry, no 
work just now, dear’’ or, “‘well, 
yes, we do have an opening for 
$2.65 an hour. No, it’s not a lot but 
what do you expect?” We're told 
that our husbands make an ade- 
quate income — why are we out 
looking for a job? 


EXPENDABLE 


“Woman's place is in the home” 
also means that we're not ‘‘real”’ 
workers, even though almost half 
the workforce outside the home is 
made up of women. When jobs are 
short, we're expendable, neatly re- 
legated back into our kitchens so as 
not to be listed as unemployed, so 
that we don’t add to the competition 
for the already inadequate number 
of jobs provided by the system. 

Women are the first to have 
their jobs cut back and cut out, the 


Worth of Fun... 
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‘This year’s big Christmas toy is the “Six Million Dollar Man” 
and his bionic accessories — totalling a bionic $56. Is this what 


Christmas is all about? 


who uses his power only to help his 
‘‘country’’), a whole range of Christ- 
mas products have been modelled on 
the TV hero. 


BIONIC BIONICS © 


First there’s the basic character, a 
little muscle-packed doll that leaps, 
punches and lifts an engine block. 
But what would Mr. Bionic be with- 
out the ‘‘Bionic Crisis Game’’, the 
‘Six Million Dollar Man Super Puz- 
zle”, the ‘‘Six Mission Dollar Paint 
by Number’’, and the absolute ac- 
cessory, the ‘‘Bionic Woman’’? 
And, of course, the ‘‘Bionic Trans- 
port and Repair Station’’ to keep the 
duo going, and the Bionic Enemy, 
the ‘‘Maskatron’’. All of this for a 
bionic $56! 

Super-heroes are geared mostly for 


- Cops off the Hook 


HAMILTON POLICE can continue 
to infilitrate labour demonstrations 


without further protests from union 
leaders — thanks to the executive of 
the Hamilton Labour Council. 


On November 20, the Council 
dropped its planned inquiry into 
police methods on the Day of Pro- 
test march in Hamilton. After Oc- 
tober 14, delegates had fiercely 
condemned the police 
department's methods of photo- 
graphing demonstrators and infil- 
trating the march with cops dres- 


sed as workes. 


the release of all pictures taken. 

The scene changed, however, 
after the Council executive met with 
police officials. 


GOOD RELATIONS 


“The police admit some errors 
in certain areas’, commented 
Hugh Usher, President of the 
Labour Council. He went on to 
explain how executive members 
had viewed many of the photo- 


They had de- 
manded an official explanation and 


graphs taken, ‘‘none of which 
were incriminating `. What 
seemed to upset:-Mr. Usher was 
the police department's failure to 
notify the Labour Council that 
they planned to infiltrate the 
march! 

Mr. Usher can rest assured that 
he and the police will continue to be 
‘*sood friends**. Unfortunately, this 
friendship has been cemented at the 
expense of Hamilton working peo- 
ple, who now have no guarantee 
against police harassment and pro- 
vocation. 


little boy audiences — learning to be 
the tough super-heroes of tomorrow. 
The Bionic Woman comes with fewer 
accessories — she is mainly an ‘‘ac- 
cessory™’ of the Six Million Dollar 
Man. But the toy racket hardly neg- 


—lects the ‘‘little mothers of the future’’. 


There are baby dolls that walk, talk, 
laugh, cry, crawl, sleep, pray, wt their 
pants and now the ultimate. 
‘Baby Alive” from General Mills, 
nine packets of food mix, three diap- 
ers, a dish, a bib, spoon and bottle. 
Mix the food — ‘‘Bitey Banana’’, 
‘*Cheery Cherry’’, or whatever (it’s all 
the same to the doll) and put it in her 
mouth. She chews, she swallows, and 
.. . you guessed it: time to change 
Baby Alive’s diapers! 

The catch here is that the food runs 
out after nine little messes, and then 
it’s $1.25 a pack for the next feed. That 
works out to over $20 a pound. And 
who makes the food? None ohter than 
General Mills, of course. 


HOLIDAY JOY? 


So this is what the happy days of 
holiday joy are all about. The neon 
signs, the Santa Claus parades, the red 
and green window trimmings, are not 
celebrations — they’re necessary ad- 
vertising expenses. 

Manufacturers know what they 
mean when they wish us a ‘‘Merry 
Christmas”. You and I are the 
Santa Clauses, not them. And every 
time we buy a gift for someone we 
love, toy manufacturers add to the 
gifts that they love — the profits that 
make Christmas ‘‘a very special 
time” indeed. 


IT IS WE WHO SHOULDER 
DOMESTIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


first laid off and the last ones 
hired. 

We are told that ‘‘women’s 
place is in the home” because 
capitalism depends on us to repro- 
duce its workforce in the present 
and in the future. It is the woman's 
job to care for the men and chil- 
dren, because capitalism refuses to 
take on that responsibility. 


CAPITALISM’S NEED 


Capitalism uses women to keep 
wages down by turning us into a 
massive low wage pool and a re- 
serve force of workers to be emp- 
loyed and let go at its discretion. 

But the truth is that it shouldn't 
be up to the capitalist rulers, or to 
men, to tell women what is their 
place and what isn’t. ee 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS 


Women have to demand the 
right to work outside the home, if 
they choose, for decent wages and 
with real job security. And when 
women are at home, it is their right 
to decide how they will spend their 
time with their families, and what 
they enjoy doing and what they 
don’t. 

Women have to have the right to 
choose their ‘‘place’’, the right to 
control their lives and the right to 
live as acting, thinking, human be- 
ings — not the servants and play- 
things of a system which lines its 
pockets through their oppression. 

It’s time to start demanding these 
rights. But ultimately, only when 
the capitalist system is replaced by a 
society based on women and men 
workers running their own lives in 
their own interests, will women re- 
ally be able to determine their 
‘‘*place” in the world. 

Anna Brooks 


Revolutionary 
Feminism 


Barbara Winslow 


Revolutionary Feminism ' traces; 
the struggles of working women fo 
their liberation through socialism. 
Order today from Workers’ Action 
Books, Box 339, Station E, To- 
ronto, for 75 cents (postage in- 
cluded). 
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Office 
Workers 
Need A 


Decent 
Contract 


IF THE negotiators for Local 204 of 
the Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union (SEIU) have their way, 
clerical workers at Wellesley Hospi- 
tal will soon be the next victims of 
the AIB and government cutbacks. 

At a membership meeting in Au- 
gust, called to discuss the prop- 
osed terms for a new contract due 
September 30, the negotiating 
team showed clearly that they care 
little for the interests of the work- 
ers. 

On the question of wages, for in- 
Stance, the team proposed a bar- 
gaining rate of $1.40 an hour oyer 
two years — 8 per cent in the first 
year, 6 per cent in the second. 

What is forgotten in that prop- 
osal, however, is the fact that the 
second year of wage controls is 
now in effect and the AIB can roll 
back increases to 6 and 4 per cent. 
That’s hardly the way to keep up 
with the rapidly rising cost of liv- 
ing. 


JOB SECURITY 


The position of the union brass 
on job security is even more abo- 
minable. At a time when the Minis- 
try of Health is preparing to cut 
another $25 million from the health 
care budget (and that means staff 
cuts), is the union demanding an 
end to overtime to ensure work for 
all? No way. 

In fact, the negotiators have 
made a proposal which would only 
encourage overtime. They are ask- 
ing that the hospital administration 
provide a free meal ticket for an 
employee working up to three and 
one-half hours overtime and two 
tickets for hours exceeding that. 


OPEN DOORS 


It’s proposals like that which 
make it clear that the clerical 
workers must demand a member- 
ship meeting immediately to dis- 
cuss the terms of their contract. 
And open negotiations should be 
insisted upon to keep the members 
informed of the talks with man- 
agement. 

Negotiations conducted this 
summer by SEIU for our 8,300 sis- 
ters and brothers in the hospital 
service area were carried out sec- 
retly and the result was a sell-out 
contract which, nevertheless, still 
was rolled back by the AIB. 

Clerical workers at Wellesley 
don’t have to share the same fate — 
if we organize now to show the 
union leadership that we want both 
job security and better wages. 

—A member, Local 204 SEIU 


Wage Gap 


A RECENT study shows what 
should have been obvious the mo- 
ment wage controls were introduced 
— under the first year of controls, 
the wage gap between men and 
women has widened. - 

The study, conducted in Montreal, 
showed that women, who in 1975 av- 
eraged 90 cents an hour less than men, 
now make an average $1.57 less. 

Now didn’t Trudeau say that the 
controls were designed to protect those 
least able to protect themselves like 
women, immigrants and unorganized 
workers? 


For striking October 14th, Stelco reprimanded 3500 workers 
and suspended 


REPRISALS AT Stelco’s plants in 
Hamilton have not subsided in the 
weeks following. the October 14 
walkout. Members of Steelworkers’ 
Local 1005 have faced continuing 
attacks from a company that is de- 
termined to have revenge on work- 
ers who supported the Day of Pro- 
test. 

Soon after the walkout, Stelco 
suspended 17 steelworkers for up 
to 10 days. Sixteen of these vic- 
tims were union stewards. 

Subsequently, every worker 
who was absent on October ł4 re- 
ceived a written reprimand, which 
was recorded in his permanent file. 
Over 3500 such notices were dis- 
tributed. 

These reprimands may lead to a 
loss of bonus pay ranging from $48 


to $108 per worker, depending on 


wage classification. The company 
has also stated that these letters 
will be used against workers if 
-similar portests occur in the fu- 
ture. 

Finally, Stelco filed several 
grievances against the union for 
“breaching the collective agree- 
ment”, claiming damages as a re- 
sult of an ‘‘illegal work stoppage”. 


COMPANY INTIMIDATION 


Predictably, the union’s only re- 
sponse to these attacks has been to 
file grievances. Local 1005 offi- 
cials have busied themselves with 
paperwork, submitting grievances 


ALLEN industries is surely trying 
to win the award this year for the 
company which can sock it to its 
workers in the greatest variety of 
ways — and all at the same time 
too. 

Mass layoffs, arbitrary firings, 
discrimination against women. 
forced overtime, speed-up, disre- 
gard of seniority, health hazards, 
industrial accidents name a 
category and Allen Industries is 
sure to be a front runner. 

Allens is an auto parts plant, 
manufacturing seats, dashboards 
and door panels for the auto as- 
sembly plants. Any fluctuation in 
the demand for parts by the as- 
sembly plants is automatically felt 
by Allens.- This produces layoffs, 
or overtime, or both at the same 
time in different parts of the plant, 
according to which item is in de- 
mand. 

This tendency is increased be- 
cause the management feels free to 
abuse its workforce. 


The speed of production is al- 


ways pushed upwards, the quotas 
bd 


Ein 


of their own against the written re- 
primands and the suspensions. 
Unfortunately, the situation de- 
mands much more. 

Stelco`s actions are not the result 
of a ‘‘misunderstanding”’ that can 
be resolved through an arbitration 
process, infallible as that seems to 
the Steelworkers’ leadership. The 
company is using new, aggressive 
tactics to clamp down on shopfloor 


stoppage as an excuse to intimidat 
the workforce. 

For example, Stelco suspended 
the 17 unionists not only because 
of their role in the work stoppage, 
but due to their previous record of 
participating in wildcats or other 
job actions. The company zeroed 
in on important militants and used 
October 14 to punish them for pre- 
vious actions. 

This is nothing less than a direct 
attack on the local union and the 
contract itself. 

Yet in the face of these open as- 
saults on trade unionism and 
steelworkers’ job security, Local 
1005 leaders are handling the inci- 


are reached, then a whole section 
of the plant, the Trim Division for 
instance, is laid off for a week. as it 
was from November 29 to De- 
cember 3. 


WORKERS DIVIDED 


Hardly any women work in the 
Fibre Division. The company hires 
women for the Trim Division in- 
stead because that is the section 
which is always laying off and rehir- 
ing and speeding up. The company 
Knows that women tend to accept 
layoffs better than men do. 

On the other hand, the company 
hires only men for the Fibre Divi- 
sion..because it knows that men 
tend to accept the rotten health 


conditions there better than 
women do. 
UNORGANIZED 


Despite the existence of a full- 
time union official with his own of- 
fice on company property, you 
would ‘swear that: the plant was 
unorganized. No one puts up any 
kind of fight. 
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even tougher with the workforce. 
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16 of them stewards for up to ten 


o 


dents like any other grievance. 
One example: after being informed 
of the suspensions on the morning 
of November 2, union officials po- 
litely remained quiet and did no- 
thing so that the company could 
break the news to the press that af- 
ternoon! 

These are the actions of labour 
bureaucrats who have undying faith 
in the ‘‘decency** of a company that 


A graphic example of the 
company’s intentions was a 
speech made by Peter Gordon, 
chairman of Stelco, to the Cana- 
dian Club on November 23. Gor- 
don called for the outlawing of 
mass picketing by the labour 
movement, labelling the Day of 
Protest as ‘‘an irresponsible act of 
lawlessness”. This man has no in- 
tention of being ‘‘decent’’ or of 
becoming softer with Stelco work- 


ers. 
The reprisals must be openly 


fought, if Local 1005 members are 
to maintain the security and union 
Strength they have enjoyed for 


Allen's Walks All Over Employees 


Yet there is the UAW plant 
chairman being paid a salary which 
is certainly more than the average 
Allen worker gets, to sit on his ass. 
That is, until an issue arises and he 
is forced to jump up to defend the 
company. 

For example, during the two 
week shutdown in July while most 
Allen workers were enjoying their 
vacations, the people in the Cut- 
ting Department were forced to 
work seven days a week. ten hours 
a day. The union did nothing about 
this. 

The plant chairman could at 
least have told people that under 
Ontario Labour Law their two 
week vacation cannot simply be 
added on to their vacation next 
summer. The law says they must 
take their vacation this year. So 
the company scheduled it for 
November, the company’s slack 
season, and the worst possible 
time for travelling anywhere. 

. Everyone in the Cutting De- 
partment should have refused to 
work during their vacation last 
July. 


ipn: 


E arn Coma 


Reprisals 
Stelco 


years. The grievance procedure 
does nothing to immediately resist 
the company’s attacks. Local 
members must demand: 

— the removal of all written re- 
primands from each worker’s file, 
and the restoration of lost bonus 
pay, | 

— an immediate end to further 
suspensions and harassment, and 
the full restoration of lost wages to 
victimized militants: 

— organized, plant-wide slow- 
downs. and walkouts to resist 
further reprisals. - 


FIGHT REPRISALS 


The answer to the reprisals is not 
merely processing several grie- 
vances and expecting to reach a 
common agreement with manage- 
ment. As in every other plant facing 
reprisals, the issue at stake is the 
very existence of job security and 
trade union protection for workers. 
The union must be forced to wage a 
real battle against a company that is 
out for blood. 

Al Williams 


In addition, a large number of 
industrial accidents happen at 
Allen’s. These are caused by the 
speed-up, but union officials do no- 
thing to prevent or reduce the 
speed-up. When people are injured, 
the company tells them to come in 
for work immediately after receiv- 
ing the injury and put in time on 
light duty. This saves the case being 
reported to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, which would re- 
sult in Allen’s insurance premiums, 
which are already high, shooting up 
even further. 

Union officials make no attempt 
to inform their members that it is 
in their interest’ to take as much 
time off work when they are hurt 
as the WCB will pay them for. The 
company shouldn't be allowed to 
get off the hook. 


Now, we don’t want to poke fin- 
gers at individuals, but perhaps the 
lack of action by the official trade 
unionists is one of the reasons 
Allen Industries doesn't hesitate to 
walk all over its workforce. 

Dave Churko 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Board ads claim that workers’ 
stupify causes accidents. But the picture tells a different 


the 


e result of employers refusing to put out the: “money to make 


working conditions safe. 


by David McNally 


TWO MORE MURDERS. On 
November 9, another Johns- 
Manville employee died of 
asbestos-caused cancer — the sec- 
ond death in ten days. 


Those two deaths brought to 
more than 20 the total number of 
workers at the Scarborough plant 
that have died of asbestos-related 
diseases. And since the main dis- 
eases asbestosis and lung 
cancer — generally take 25 years 
to develop, it is certain that hun- 


... And a letter 


dreds more will die from them. 


In early November, Ontario 
NDP leader Stephen Lewis. re- 
vealed that five asbestos workers 
at Johns-Manville who had been 
declared fit by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in June were 
having parts of their stomachs and 


lungs removed in August. 


TESTING FARCE 


But Lewis’ solution to the as- 
bestos slaughter is no answer. He 


į It Takes Money To 


Prevent Accidents 
They've Got it 


Lets Use it! 


FOR OVER A YEAR the Ontario 
Workman's Compensation Board 
has been running a high profile 
publicity campaign. Their slick 
T.V. ads carry a simple message: 
accidents happen on the job be- 
cause workers are stupid. 

And night after night their ads 
give the ‘evidence’ for this claim 
by showing how workers inflict in- 
juries on themselves and fellow 
workers. According to these ads, 
accidents happen on construction 
sites because workers drop bricks 
and planks on each others’ heads, 
and because they don’t realize that 
you can get hurt by stepping on 
nails or walking into moving 
trucks. 


COMPANY PROPAGANDA 


The way to prevent accidents, 
we are told. 1s to be careful and fol- 
low the rules. The message is that 
the only thing that workers need to 


_ prevent accidents is a bit-of com- 
“mon sense. ‘The difference bet- 


ween ‘injury and safety -is ‘the 


proposed that the Compensation 
Board conduct more rigourous 
testing. 

All testing can do, however, is 
tell workers that they are going to 
die due to exposure to asbestos. 
Yet, it is that very exposure which 
must be stopped. 


TRADE UNION DUTY 


It is the duty of the trade union 
movement to take up the fight for 
health and safety in industry. In 
their ruthless hunger for profits, 


one who worked there 


Dear Workers’ Action: 


In the last few months there 
have been reports of workers 
dying of asbestosis and lung 
cancer in the Scarborough plant of 
Johns-Manville. I worked in a 
non-union Johns Manville Plant 
near Montreal, so I can tell you 
about the unbelievably bad health 
hazards from fibreglas — hazards 
no worker was told about by the 
company. 


Every new worker begins at the 
worst jobs in the plant, either at the 
“take-off° or at the ‘‘bagger™ 
That’s where the deadly fibreglas 
dust levels are the highest. Hair and 
clothes are coated yellow after ten 
minutes on the job. And the tiny 
glass particles pierce and destroy 
the fabric of clothes by cutting 
through the weave, so you can im- 


agine what those same fibres do to 
your skin, eyes and lungs. 


All they gave us were lousy. 
cheap paper masks to protect our 
lungs against those fibres. Without 
a union, we had no way to protect 
ourselves and when they ran out of 
those thin masks, we sometimes 
had to wait a couple of weeks for 
more. 


The company is prepared to pro- 
fit from workers, but it is not pre- 
pared to make conditions safe for 
them. Johns-Manville got rid of me 
because I complained too much, 
and without a union, there was no 
way to fight it. 


I hope my brothers working 
under the deadly conditions in 
Scarborough use their union, and 
organize among the rank and file to 


fight for safe job conditions. 
Otherwise, the profiteers will kill 
again. 
A former Johns-Manville worker 
Ottawa 


- motivations. | 
work and a fast buck come before — 


workers 
stupidity. 


The problem with this neat mes- 
sage is that it is pure company 
propaganda. What the ads don't 
tell us is that the major cause of 
construction accidents is 
management's violation of safety 
rules in their pursuit of profits. It 
comes as no surprise, then, to be 
told that these ads are co-sponsored 


own intelligence 


by the construction employers 
themselves. 
DEATH TOLL 


A recent study of safety on con- 
Struction sites in Ontario con- 
cluded that responsibility for 
safety must rest with management: 
“The average construction worker 
has little control over the actual 
organization and conditions of pro- 
jects on which he works. In the 
construction industry profit and 
production are the greatest work 
` In other words, fast 


anything else on many construc- 


Stop The Asbestos Murders! 


employers are prepared to expose 
workers to any hazards. So far, 
however, the labour movement has 
done next-to-nothing to eliminate 
health hazards on the job. 

For that reason, rank and file un- 
ionists must organize a campaign 
to force the labour movement to 
take up this fight. Workers must 
demand that their unions fight for 
real health and safety provisions in 
their contracts. 

Against the killer dust asbestos, 
workers should demand the use of 
substitutes wherever possible. the 
provision of efficient dust extrac- 
tion equipment to stop the dust en- 
tering the atmosphere, protective 
clothing and effective respirators. 
In addition, workers must refuse 
to handle any loose asbestos not in 
containers. : 

The workers at the Johns- 
Manville plant have paid dearly for 
the murderous use of asbestos. The 
trade union movement must be 
forced to ensure that no more gen- 
erations of workers fall prey to the 
dust that kills. in the name of profit. 


tion sites, and that’s what gives 
these workers such a high rate of 
accidents and fatalities. 

Over a five-year period starting 
in 1970, the annual death toll in the 
construction industry came to 45. 
The causes of death include elec- 
trocutions, falls, cave-ins and 
structural failures, all the result of 
employer violation of safety stan- 
dards. 

In 1974, over 20,000 construc- 
tion workers suffered lost-time ac- 
cidents. In the same year, one 
third of the 61,000 projects in- 
spected were found to be violating 
safety standards. 

What all this adds up to is out- 
right defiance of all the basic safety 
rules by construction firms 
throughout Ontario. The worker’s 
need for safe working conditions 
runs into direct conflict with the 
employer's drive for maximum pro- 
fit. That is why adequate guar- 
drails, scaffolds and shoring walls 
are not provided. And the com- 
panies can get away with these vio- 
lations for several reasons. 

For starters, workers know that 
they are asking for trouble if they 
complain about safety conditions. 
The industry is seasonal, with lots 
of unemployment, so workers 
often can't afford to stick their 
necks out by complaining. This is 
especially true for the 50 per cent 
of Ontario's 225,000 construction 
workers who are not organized in 
unions and therefore have no job 
security. 


DEFY LAW 


Companies also defy the law be- 
cause it takes so long until they 
ever get prosecuted — usually not 
less than six months after the vio- 
lation was first reported. And 
since fines run around several 
hundred dollars, it often can be 


cheaper to get convicted than pro- 


vide safe conditions. 

For workers it takes strong rank 
and file militancy to prevent acci- 
dents. Workers must win the right 
to hold safety meetings during 


working hours, to call in outside 


specialists for safety advice, and to 
stop work at full pay under unsafe 
conditions. 

Any threat to workers’ health 
must be answered with a threat to 
company profits. Now, why didn’t 
the Workman’s Compensation 
Board think of that? 


LOCAL 707 MEETING DENOUNCES AGREEMENT 


— By a member UAW Local 707 
DENNIS MCDERMOTT told us 
that the ‘‘gains™ made in our new 
contract are the first steps in 
‘‘knocking the hell out of the forty 
hour week**. Dennis has obviously 
not heard about the forty-eight 
hour week, which is what we really 
work. It knocks the hell out of us: 
not the other way around. And 
thanks to Dennis, it is still with us. 
It was clear at the Ford-Oakville 
ratification meeting that the union 
membership knew the contract 


was a Sellout. Speaker after 
speaker denounced it — particu- 
larly for its failure to get rid of 
overtime and its failure to substan- 
tially improve shop-floor rights 
and conditions. 

In fact, the executive, stewards 
and committeemen of Local 707, 
no doubt feeling the pressure, 
voted to reject the contract. But 
the membership bought it by a nar- 
row Vote. 

Why? Because it seemed a hope- 
less fight. 


Ford could easily have handled 
a long strike limited to its Cana- 
dian operation, especially on the 
overtime question. ‘‘Brothers”’ 
Woodcock, etc. at Solidarity 
House would not approve a strike 
(or strike pay) waged to achieve a 
settlement above the pattern set in 
the United States. 

And there is as yet no established 
rank and file organization to which 
we can turn to lead a fight. But that 
is what we clearly need if we are to 
avoid a replay of this in 1979. 
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IN A VICIOUS, unexpected lock- 
out designed to bust the union and 
wipe out workers jobs, the Ottawa 
Journal closed its doors to 150 men 
and women workers of five unions 
on October 25. 

Printers, pressmen, stereotypers, 
drivers and mailers, some of whom 
have worked for the Journal for 
over 40 years, had company doors 
slammed in their faces. 

The members of the five locals 
are fighting for their jobs. With the 
introduction of new technology, 
management wants to whittle 
down the size of the production 


A staff. 


The Journal has generously ag- 
reed to guarantee the jobs of prin- 
ters for the life of the next con- 
tract, even though there will be no 
work for them. That way, they can 
move the workers to other jobs 
outside the union jurisdiction — 
and easily force them out in future 
contracts. 


“VIOLENCE” 


As we go to press, the company 
has filed for an injunction to pre- 
vent workers from picketing 
around the clock, seven days a 
week, because of alleged ‘‘violence`’ 


on the line. Police charged seven of a hat and charged us”, one BR 


workers with such ‘“‘violent’’ of- 
fenses as grabbing the windshield 
wiper of a scab car and shouting at 
a scab. One worker was charged 
while he was away from the picket, 


Support Locked-Out _ 
Ottawa Journal Workers! 


attending his father’s funeral! 
‘It's like they picked names out 


worker told Workers’ Action. — 


F.P. Publications, the news- 
paper chain that owns the Journal, 
is putting out the scab paper with 


about 200 non-unionized workers 
still inside, and scabs from other 


brought in a ap 


attempted to organize a boycott of 
the scab paper by the Ottawa pub- 


E tee paper's ES 


the paper's 


reaker from their non- onal s paper ‘tion by 15 per cent will hardly dent 


in Winnipeg. 


As their main tactic, the steering 


committee for the five unions have 


\ 


THE WORKERS at Wagstaffe 
Foods who fought so hard this 
summer for a decent contract have 
been thrown a hammer blow. 

In November, the company laid 
off 25 people, out of a workforce of 
110. Wagstaffe says that it may lay 
off ten more. . 

The seniority of those laid off 
ranges up to 12 years. And, except 
for those with the most seniority, 
the company says it will probably 
never call these people back. 

What is at work here is a clear 
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attempt to smash the union. 

Fhe layoffs have nothing to do 
with the slack season. Production 
is at the same level as before the 
layoffs. The company is reorganiz- 
ing people's jobs so that one will 
do what two did before. 

In this situation, the union; the 
Canadian Food and Allied Work- 
ers, gets special marks for incom- 
petence. The company informed 
the union in October that effi- 
ciency experts were coming from 
the US to do a time study of the 


Workers’ Action 
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LAYOFFS HIT WAGSTAFFE 


production process. But the com- 
pany assured the union that no one 
would be laid off. 

So who will bear the brunt of 
this assault? It isn’t Julius, the 
CFAW representative. He still has 
his job and doesn’t have to work 
one bit faster. The real attack is on 
the-ordinary workers and on those 
laid off. 


In violation of the contract, 
people with less seniority than 
those laid off have been kept on. A 
raft of grievances were filed after 
the layoffs, but the union officials 
ignored them. 


“FIGHT BACK 


It will be hard at this point to 
pick up the pieces. But if the com- 
pany is not to be given a free hand 
to abuse people, it must be fought. 


The beginning can be a petition 
circulated among those still work- 
ing and those laid off demanding a 
union meeting to fight the layoffs 
and the speed-up. 

This meeting could organize a 
slowdown on the inside to fight the 
speed-up, and demand that senior- 
ity be strictly enforced. The meeting 
could also send a delegation to other 
Alymer-Del Monte and Canadian 
Canners plants (owners of Wags- 
taffe) to seek support and start to 
build a fight against this 
corporation's productivity drive. 


F.P.’s overall profits of $12 million 
last year, or their holdings of 
$86,700,000 in 1975. 


SCAB PAPER 


What is needed is a real show of 
strength to stop scabs going in and 
papers coming out. This can only 
be done by regular mass pickets of 
Ottawa-Hull workers, regardless 
of an injunction. 

The rank and file has to put real 


pressure on the steering committee- 


to call for a mass picket. It was a 
winning strategy five years ago, 
when a mass picket of 5.000 work- 


THERE'S A RUMOUR going 
around that OC Transpo drivers 
and mechanics will be pushing 
mainly for benefits — not wages — 
in the next round of contract talks. 

But the point is, its only a 
rumour. Rank and file drivers 
don't know what's going on with 
their own contract because their 
union leadership doesn't bother to 
keep them informed. 

Monthly union meetings are as 
boring and as poorly attended as 
always. No wonder, when they are 
dominated by a union president 
who's willing to bargain on com- 
pany terms. 


DRIVERS THREATENED 

In the last round of bargaining, 
workers waited nine months with- 
out a contract. Local president 
Ernie Bolestridge refused to call a 
legal strike early in negotiations 
when it would have had maximum 
effect. The result was the *‘three- 


ers at the Ottawa Citizen won the 
right to unionize the whole shop 


those new r employees. 
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MASS PICKETS 

If the union fealerenips on go 
to the District Labour Council 
with a call for support, large num- 
bers of workers won't come out. 
The ODLC is an ineffective, paper 
body that represents union 
bureaucrats, not Ottawa workers. 

A mass picket can only be built 
when the rank and file actively seek 
support from other workers at their 
workplaces. If union members. can 
organize and spread word of the 
lockout to build solidarity with 
other workers, this struggle can be 
won. 

Barbara Riel 


No Changes in 
Local 279 


penny strike’ that left them 
further behind Toronto than when 
they started. 

What's more, on the National 
Day of Protest, Bolestridge went 
so far_as to threaten drivers who 
wanted to honour picket lines set 
up at garages by other workers. 


COMPANY MAN 


Nothing has changed tn Local 79 
of the 
Union. It’s still a weak, undemoc- 
ratic union with a president who's 
no better than a company man, 
and who’s fallen for Trudeau's line 
on wage controls. 

Unless the rank and file members 
organize themselves to take control 
of their union and send a fighting 
negotiating team to Management, 
they will get yet another sellout con- 
tract. Workers* Action will be sup- 
porting the rank and file all the 
way! 
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